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GENERAL HANCOCK.* 





That admiration which Carlyle calls Hero- 
worship has always been freely accorded to the 
soldiers of history. He who puts fear com- 
pletely under his feet is entitled to the popular 
approbation; and as bravery in battle furnishes 
in one direction absolute proof of such a vic- 
tory, the world’s applause is a natural result. 
The instinctive tribute to military renown is 
awarded not to the pomp and glitter of the 
parade, but to the power of the individual in 
doing or suffering; and it is still more pro- 
nounced when to the intrepidity of the soldier 
are added the qualities of the true commander. 
And while it is not essential to the admiration 





*Tue Lire or WinvFietp Scott Hancoox. By Rev. D. X. 
Junkin, D. D., and Frank H. Norton. Illustrated on wood 
with battie-scenes by Waud, and steel portrait by Hall from 
Sarony. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tse Lire anD Pusuic SERvicEs OF WINFIELD Scorr Han- 
cook. By A. T. Freed. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. 

LirE AND PuBLic SERVICES OF WINFIELD Scott Hancock. 
By Frank H. Norton. Campaign edition. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 





of a soldier that the cause in which he sheds 
his blood shall be approved of, yet when the 
cause is one’s own, enthusiasm carries that 
admiration to the highest pitch. 

In the brilliant apology for war with which 
Lord Lytton concludes one of the best of his 
novels, it is denied that war conduces only to 
ill, and insisted that it may as often arise from 
the necessities interwoven in the framework of 
society, and speed the great ends of the human 
race conformably with the designs of the Om- 
niscient. It is certain that it furnishes the 
sternest and most practical school for the cul- 
tivation of the talents of organization and com- 
mand; the largest opportunities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge of human nature and its 
weaknesses, and the profoundest lessons of the 
advantages of order, peace, and prosperity, and 
the necessity of obedience to lawful authority. 
These talents are not always cultivated; these 
opportunities are not always improved; these 
lessons are not always laid to heart; but he by 
whom they are, deserves the most exalted hon- 
ors, and then it is that the training of military 
life redounds to the benefit of civil institu- 
tions. 

The mental attribute that most contributes 
to success in life is decision of character. The 
path of ambition is strewn with the skeletons 
of men of otherwise eminent abilities, who 
have fallen the victims of their own irresolution. 
It is an indispensable qualification to mili- 
tary success, and no superior commander ever 
existed who was destitute of it. And as with 
the leader in war, so with the civil ruler. He 
only who possesses the mental power to decide 
—and this includes adherence to that which is 
determined on—is fitted to discharge execu- 
tive duties. Such a person is not susceptible 
to dictation or interference, and instead of be- 
ing swerved from the path of duty by others, 
brings them into it; while on the other hand he 
who yields to influence or importunity, or finds 
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himself unable to resist temptation, is wholly 
unfit for the guardianship and guidance of great 
and varied interests. Given a well-balanced 
mind of marked decision, surrounded with good 
influences in early life, and then subjected to the 
discipline of the military school, the camp, and 
the field, and of the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities of high command, and we have the 
training of the statesman in the experience of 
the soldier. And while to military glory in- 
voluntary homage is freely paid, it is equally 
true that the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple of this Republic finally awards the highest 
meed of praise to those who, whatever their 
achievements in the profession of arms, have 
given cogent evidence of a profound sense of 
the importance of subordinating the military to 
the civil authority, an intimate acquaintance 
with and deep conviction of the utility of the 
peaceful methods of civil government, and an 
ardent desire to sustain them in their fullest 
integrity. 

The life of General Jackson affords a strik- 
ing illustration of this truth. Glorious as was 
his victory at New Orleans, the final judgment 
is that his submission to a fine inflicted on him 
by a court whose writ he had disregarded 
(when so overwhelming was his popularity and 
so odious the judicial act that he was obliged 
to interfere for the protection of the Judge in 
pronouncing sentence) constitutes the bright- 
est page in his history. 

It is unnecessary here to pass in review the 
heroic conduct of General Hancock during the 
late civil war. Williamsburg, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, etc., etc., attest his personal valor 
and his skill in handling troops and in rapid 
and comprehensive combination. The account 
given in these biographies of his riding at the 
head of his staff from the extreme right to the 
extreme left of his position at Gettysburg, 
along a ridge swept by a storm of shot and 
shell from one hundred and twenty hostile 
guns which every moment tore great gaps in 
the ranks at his side, as slowly and calmly as 
if on parade, reads like romance. This was 
not a reckless exposure of life, but an act of 
deliberate heroism intended to nerve his troops 
to win the impending and decisive contest— 
as it did. General Walker thus graphically 
describes its effect: 

“ Hancock’s presence along the line was like an 
impulse which thrilled the heart of every soldier. 





It seemed to travel through the army like a great 
wave.” 

But inspiriting as is this narrative of per- 
sonal gallantry and skill in command, the life 
of General Hancock furnishes to the thoughtful 
reader quite as much ground for interest and 
commendation in other regards. It displays 
the workings of a mind of singular directness, 
simplicity, and force, governed by sincere con- 
victions, born of deep reflection and adhered 
to with wunvarying determination. And 
throughout it runs the golden cord of the most 
exalted patriotism, as the yellow strand runs 
through the royal cables. “ The Government 
resulting from the union of these States,” said 
the then Captain Hancock in an address at 
Los Angeles, on the 4th of July, 1861, “is a 
priceless heritage that we intend to preserve 
and defend to the last extremity.” “ My pol- 
itics,” he wrote in September of the same year, 
“are of a practical kind; the integrity of my 
country, the supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and an honorable peace or none at 
all.” And as with these, so with every utter- 
ance, before, during, and since the close of the 
civil war: devotion to his country—to the inde- 
structible union of indestructible States—is al- 
ways and everywhere the dominant sentiment; 
and with this his every action corresponds. 

The necessity of obedience to law, whether 
laws pertaining to the body or to the mind, or 
spiritual laws, is the teaching of human life; 
and obedience to the laws which constitute 
civil government is equally essential. This les- 
son General Hancock has manifestly thoroughly 
comprehended; and when he declared at Wash- 
ington in 1867, “I know no other guide, no 
higher duty than strict obedience to the law,” 
he only announced what had always been to 
him the rule of conduct. Naturally, therefore, 
in his letter accepting the nomination to the 
Chief Magistracy, he says: 

“The 13th, 14th and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, embodying the result 
of the war for the Union, are inviolable. If called 
to the Presidency, I should deem it my duty to resist 
with al’ my power any attempt to impair or evade 
the full force and effect of the Constitution which in 
every article, section and amendment is the supreme 
law of the land.” 

Naturally also devoted to his country and 
to its preservation, in its territorial extent, in its 
people, and in its institutions except as modi- 
fied by the war, in assuming command of the 


Fifth Military District he uses this language: 
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“In war it is indispensable to repel force by force, 
and to overthrow and destroy opposition to lawful 
authority ; but when insurrectionary force has been 
overthrown and peace established, and the civil au- 
thorities are ready and willing to perform their 
duties, the military power should cease to lead, and 
the civil administration resume its natural and right- 
fuldominion. Solemnly impressed with these views, 
the General announces that the great principles of 
American liberty are still the lawful inheritance of this 
people, and ever should be. The right of trial by jury, 
the habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
speech, the natural rights of persons, and the rights of 
vroperty, must be preserved.” 

Having practically unlimited powers, he con- 
fines their exercise within the bounds of con- 
stitutional law and justice. He is a soldier, 
but a soldier of a Republic. Its government 
was instituted to preserve the liberties of the 
people. The principles of justice are immor- 
tal. The victories of peace are victories in be- 
half of liberty and justice, and hence as re- 
nowned as those of war. And so General Han- 
cock well says in his letter to Governor Pease: 
“ Power may destroy the forms but not the 
principles of justice; these will live in spite 
even of the sword.” Thus the victorious sol- 
dier rebukes impatient partisanship. In this 
letter, the writer refers to the past history of 
parties and political struggles touching legis- 
lation on alienage, sedition, the embargo, 
United States Bank, our wars with England 
and Mexico, in a way indicating familiarity on 
his part with all these topics; while in his let- 
ter to General Sherman of Dec. 28, 1876, (a 
letter showing careful study of the Federal 
Constitution,) his allusion to an incident in the 
career of Mr. Jefferson manifests an observant 
acquaintance with the life of that great man, 
and a concurrence in his view that “ that is the 
best government that governs least.” 

Jefferson declared the sum of good govern- 
ment to be “a wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one an- 
other, shall ieave them otherwise free to regu- 
late their own pursuits of industry and im- 
provement, and shall not take from the mouth 
of labor the bread it has earned;” and although 
the interests of the nearly fifty millions of to- 
day are more varied and extended than those 
of the few millions of 1801, yet the general 
principle remains equally just and applicable. 
Paternalism, with its constant intermeddling 
with individual freedom, has no place in a sys- 
tem which rests for its strength upon the self- 
reliant energies of the people as exerted 





through the widest diffusion and distribution 
of power. 

The space allotted does not permit us to 
protract this article. The books before us 
have all the fascination incident to the narra- 
tive of military exploits, and possess a peculiar 
charm of their own, derived from the simple 
grandeur of the character of the man whose 
career they detail. The picture as delineated 
is not that of a charlatan, but of a true man 
who discharges the duty imposed upon him be- 
cause it is his duty, and does right in the scorn 
of consequence because it is right. Fortunate 
in infancy and youth, in the influences of the 
Christian belief and practice and the literary 
and professional culture of his family circle; 
enjoying early educational advantages, follow- 
ed by the discipline and teaching of the. mili- 
tary academy; of positive character and fixed 
principles; of thorough integrity, absolute 
truthfulness, and undaunted courage; schooled 
by the toils of the march and the camp and the 
perilous hazards of the battle-field, and taught 
to obey as well as to command, General Han- 
cock is presented to us as a truly admirable 
character, worthy of elevation to the most exalt- 
ed station. To him his supporters in the pending 
political canvass may well apply the lines from 
one of Milton’s exquisite sonnets: 


“O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand, 
(For what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be 
And public faith clear’d from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valor bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land.” 


MELVILLE W. Futter. 








STUDIES IN EGYPTOLOGY.* 





There are fashions in literature, as in dress; 
and no inconsiderable portion of the reading 
public affect a taste, if they have it not, for 
what is supposed to be @-la-mode. Fortun- 


* RecorDs OF THE Past. Being English Translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published under the 
sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology. London: 
Samuel Bagster & Sons. 

SacrED Books or THE East. Translated by various Ori- 
ental scholars, and edited by Prof. Max Miiller. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Homo Sum: A Novel. By Georg Ebers, author of “‘ Uarda,”’ 
“The Sisters,’ etc. From the German, by Clara Bell. New 
York: William Gottsberger. 

Tue Orton AND GrowTs oF Reiicion. As Illustrated by 
the Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Page Renouf. (The 
Hibbert Lectures of 1879.) New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Tue True Story oF THE Exopus oF IsRakL, with a brief 
view of the History of Monumental Egypt, compiled from the 
work of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Francis H. Underwood. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 
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ately, in the world of letters genius leads the 
way. At the present time the best brain of 
the world is devoted to the actual, in nature or 
history. We have good novels and good poems 
among current publications; but the distinc- 
tive feature of the day is research, using the 
term broadly. Such men as Spencer and 
Huxley do not “dream dreams.” They see 
no “ visions.” They either contribute to the 
common stock of knowledge or present ideas 
based on such knowledge. This scientific 
spirit is not confined to science, but is equally 
pervasive of history. It is only a few years 
since German scholarship garnered with in- 
finite patience all the second-hand information 
to be found in the literary remains of the class- 
ics in regard to the ancient world, especially 
Egypt. All this is little better than rubbish 
now, for the habit of modern archzologists is 
to explore for themselves all domains of fact 
which are open to discovery. The more recent 
the discovery and ancient its subject-matter, 
the more fashionable is just now the literature 
pertaining to it. 

There is a Coptic proverb which exclaims, 
“ What, want ye wine who have Nilus to 
drink of ?” To those who prefer the brackish 
waters of literal translations of the more or less 
mutilated fragments of Egyptian literature to 
the choice vintage of well-digested treatises, 
there could be nothing more attractive than 
the “ Records of the Past.” The object of this 
indefinite series, issued by a British Biblical 
Society, is to render into English, as faithfully 
as possible, the best of the remaining literature 
of Assyria and Egypt. “Sacred Books of 
the East” is a somewhat similar publication 
in general design, consisting of translations by 
various Oriental scholars, under the editorial 
supervision of Max Miller. These two sets of 
translations, when completed, will form a 
priceless treasure-house of literature, however 
fragmentary. 

At the opposite extreme from this literal 
rendition stands the work of Professor Eber, an 
eminent German Egyptologist, who combines 
with erudition a good share of the creative 
faculty. He has endeavored to popularize the 
study of Egyptology by using it as the frame- 
work of several novels. Perhaps the most no- 
table of them is “ Homo Sum,” a work which re- 
lates more particularly to that period in the 
early history of Egyptian Christianity when the 
craze of asceticism was atits height. From the 





standpoint of a mere romance, also, it is the 
more interesting of its series. 

The material at hand in regard to ancient 
Egypt is, however, illy adapted to the uses of 
fiction. A more satisfactory method of treat- 
ment is the essay form; and this leads us to 
speak of the lectures delivered in the Hibbert 
course last year by P. Le Page Renouf on 
“The Religion of Ancient Egypt.” There are 
six of these lectures. The first is devoted to 
an explanation of the sources of information 
on the subject in hand; the second treats of 
the antiquity and characteristics of Egyptian 
civilization; the third, the gods of Egypt; the 
fourth, communion with the unseen world; the 
fifth, the Religious Books of Egypt; the sixth, 
Religious Books and Hymns, Henotheism, 
Pantheism, and Materialism. The scope of 
these lectures is fairly indicated by their spe- 
cific subjects. Renouf is exact without being 
tedious. He is a man of ideas as well as 
knowledge. He fairly and brilliantly discusses 
his themes, clothing dry bones with flesh and 
supplying an inspiration of life. 

Still another great Oriental scholar and 
thinker, Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey, has done 
much to bring a knowledge of old Egypt with- 
in the reach of those unlearned in the mys- 
teries of hieroglyphics. His “ Egypt under the 
Pharaohs ” is a masterpiece. From it has been 
compiled, with skill and judgment, “ The True 
Story of the Exodus of Israel, with a brief 
view of the History of Monumental Egypt.” 
The Hebrew nation, with its two great found- 
ers of religions, Moses and Jesus, is the con- 
necting link between the most ancient civiliza- 
tion and the civilization of to-day. “ Learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” Moses 
was still and preéminently an original genius 
—so very original, indeed, that Renouf is not 
disposed to admit any radical traces of that 
learning in his system of worship and laws. 
They are pointed out very plainly, however, 
in the last book named. The genius of Moses 
could have had but little fancy for tombs and 
temples. To his mind, what are now the 
monumental remains of that country must have 
been as intimately associated with Hebrew 
slavery as the ultra doctrine of State-Rights is 
with African slavery in America. He evident- 
ly proposed the use of a mere tent for pur- 
poses of worship, and set an extreme example 
of simplicity in burial, for reformatory pur- 
poses. In Egypt, the doctrine of a future life 
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was fundamental and all-pervasive. It was 
the corner-stone of Egyptian civilization. But 
it has absolutely no part in Hebraic civiliza- 
tion, as known to us from its oldest records and 
most primitive institutions. Moses was at 
once a gnostic and an agnostic; and in the 
light of ancient Egypt we may understand 
what would otherwise have been to us the inex- 
plicable contradiction of his constant reliance 
upon Deity and his absolute silence in regard 


to the future life. 
Frank GILBERT. 








GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY.* 





This volume continues the story of the great 
Revolution which freed England from the rule 
of the Stuarts, and concludes with Book IX., 
“ Modern England ” bringing the whole history 
down to the battle of Waterloo. To those 
who are familiar with the earlier volumes of 
the work there is little need for any detailed 
remarks upon its style or quality. On the 
whole, this must be pronounced the best—by 
far the best—connected history of England 
that has ever been written. Illuminated by a 
thousand lights of newly discovered fact which 
have rewarded the antiquarian researches of 
the past thirty years, it renders the older his- 
tories obsolete. It is less ponderous than the 
“ Pictorial History of England ” published by 
Charles Knight and republished by Chambers, 
and does not perplex the reader by the double 
division, into transverse sections of subject as 
well as longitudinal sections of time, which 
mars that otherwise admirable work. For the 
minute history of special periods it cannot 
compare with Freeman’s work on the Nor- 
mans, or Froude’s on the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth; nor does it glitter with 
the brilliant style and elaborate episodes which 
hold the reader entranced in the pages of 
Macaulay. But, on the other hand, it is of 
more manageable size than any of these, and 
enables the student to grasp more clearly the 
history as a whole. Mr. Green has a marvel- 
lous faculty of grouping his incidents. His 
style is terse and clear, but never dry. Under 
his pen the story unfolds itself in better per- 
spective and with a more living unity. 

We hope that this handsome reprint of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers will be widely read. 
English history has been too much neglected 





* History oF THE Eneiisn Prorte. By John Richard 
Green, M.A. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








in America. The public schools teach the 
minutest details of the wrongs which the col- 
onists suffered; but which of them endeavors 
to trace out that grand historic past, and the 
noble national character, which they received 
as their inheritance? An anecdote will illus- 
trate the way in which the rising generation 
is too often taught—though without any spe- 
cial intention—to regard England. In one of 
the best public schools in Chicago, not long 
ago, a class was set to draw a map of Europe 
from memory. The maps were shown up. 
As the teacher was awarding the marks to one 
of them, the next pupil held up her hand. 
“ What is it?” asked the teacher. “Please, 
teacher, he hasn’t put in the British Isles.” 
“Oh, well,” replied the teacher, “I didn’t say 
that you need put in the islands!”’ Imagine the 
patriotic wrath of that daughter of Britain at 
hearing her native land classed among the 
“unconsidered trifles” of geography! But 
this indicates a real defect. American life 
needs rooting more deeply in the conscious- 
ness of its further past, as well as of its own 
two special centuries. Green’s work, better 
perhaps than any other, may help to supply 
this deficiency. Especially is this last volume 
calculated to be useful here. For while its 
earlier part enables us to trace the genesis of 
much that is peculiar in American institutions, 
the second part narrates the struggle of Ameri- 
can liberty with a candor which cannot but 
win confidence and admiration. Mr. Green is 
a thorough Liberal, and brings out some of the 
often overlooked points in English history, 
with a crispness and force which give them a 
more than merely historical value. In view of 
the recent Imperialist reaction in England, the 
following passage on one of the consequences 
of the revolution of 1688 has a pertinence 
which may not be entirely a thing of the past: 
“The right of the people through its representa- 
tives to depose the king, to change the order of suc- 
cession, and to set on the throne whom they would, 
was now established. All claim of divine right, or 
hereditary right independent of the law, was formally 
put an end to by the election of William and Mary. 
Since their day no English sovereign has been able 
to advance any claim to the crown save a claim 
which rested on a particular clause in a particular 
act of parliament. * * * An English monarch 
is now as much the creature of an Act of Parliament 
as the pettiest tax-gathererin his realm.” (p. 44.) 
This recalls the saying of a friend of ours 
when twitted with the monarchism of England: 
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“ After all,” said he, “ the difference is not so 
great as you would imply. The rule is elec- 
tive in both cases; only, you Americans elect the 
individual, while we English elect the dynasty.” 

One of the most interesting passages in the 
book, to the political student, is that in which 
the author gives an account of the origin of the 
new Ministerial system, which arose after the 
Revolution of 1688 had transferred the power 
from the king to the parliament. At first this 
transference resulted in cross purposes and 
hopeless deadlock: 


“However powerful the will of the House of 
Commons might be, it had no means of bringing its 
will to bear directly upon the conduct of public af- 
fairs. The Ministers who had charge of them were 
not its servants, but the servants of the crown; it 
was to the king that they looked for direction, 
and to the king that they held themselves respon- 
sible. By impeachment or more indirect means the 
Commons could force a king to remove a Minister 
who contradicted their will; but they had no con- 
stitutional power to replace the fallen statesman by 
a Minister who would carry out their will. The 
result was the growth of a temper in the Lower 
House which drove William and his Ministers to 
despair. It became as corrupt, as jealous of power, 
as fickle in its resolves and factious in spirit as 
bodies always become whose consciousness of the 
possession of power is untempered by a correspond. 
ing consciousness of the practical difficulties or the 
moral responsibilities of the power which they pos- 
sess. * * * Its mood changed, as William bit- 
terly complained, with every hour. His own hold 
over it grew less day by day.” 


The solution, the system which has contin- 
ued ever since, of a Cabinet holding office so 
long as it had a workable majority in Parlia- 
ment, was suggested by the Earl of Sunder- 
land, a man of low political character but un- 
equalled sagacity. 

“His counsel was to recognize practically the 
new power of the Commons by choosing the minis- 
ters of the crown exclusively from among the mem- 


bers of the party which was strongest in the Lower 
House.” 
Previously “no ministry in the modern sense 
of the term had existed.” The ministers were 
independent of each other; often, of different 
parties. ; 
“Sunderland's plan aimed at replacing these in- 
dependent ministers by a homogeneous ministry, 
chosen from the same party, representing the same 
sentiments, and bound together for common action 
by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to the party 
to which it belonged. Not only was such a plan 
likely to secure a unity of administration which had 
been unknown till then, but it gave an organization 
to the House of Commons which it had neyer had 





before. * * * The ministers simply became an 
executive committee representing the will of the 
majority of the House of Commons, and capable of 
being easily set aside by it, and replaced by a simi- 
lar committee whenever the balance of power shifted 
from one side of the House to the other.” 

The effect of the change was immediately 
felt. “The House of Commons took a new 
tone.” The sense of responsibility brought 
with it more calm and steady action. It is 
worth considering whether the solution of some 
of the difficulties of American political action, 
and of the occasional deadlock between the exe- 
cutive and the legislative powers here, is not 
to be sought in the same direction. 

The chapter on the Independence of America 
is of special interest. True to his idea of a 
“History of the English People,” the author 
brings out the real feeling of England during 
the struggle, as distinguished from the action of 
the government, with a clearness which cannot 
but put the matter in a new light to many read- 
ers. He shows that it was the king’s obstinate 
self-will and dogged insistence on personal rule 
which brought on that struggle. True, when 
defeat had stung the national sense of honor, 
and especially when the aid of France chal- 
lenged the old antipathies of the country, the 
people “backed passionately the obstinacy of 
the king.” But every real statesman of the 
day was opposed to the legislation against 
which the colonies rebelled. 

The power of George III. has hardly been 
taken sufficiently into account in the estimates 
of the time. “He had a smaller mind than 
any English king before him, save James the 
Second.” Thus he has come to be regarded as 
a rather stupid and feeble though obstinate old 
gentleman. “But dull and petty as his temper 
was, he was clear as to his purpose, and obsti- 
nate in the pursuit of it. And his purpose was, 
torule; * * * to be freed from the dicta- 
tion of parties and ministers, and to be in effect 
the first minister of the state.” He disdained 
the idea of the growing power of Parliament, 
and with a cunning as great as his obstinacy 
he set himself to mould it into subserviency. 
Gradually he corrupted the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Bute, a court favorite “ with the 
temper and abilities of a gentleman usher,” 
was made first minister, and bribery and cor- 
ruption were used on a scale never known be- 
fore. It was this narrow and self-willed king, 
and this Parliament which had ceased to repre- 
sent the people, who were really responsible 
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for the American revolution. Rockingham MURDOCH ON THE STAGE.* 
disapproved of the stamp act. Shelburne pro- 

tested vehemently against it. Even Lord Theatre-goers whose memory reaches back 


North only gave way out of indolent subser- 
viency to the king, while Edmund Burke shrank 
from any disturbance of the relations of the 
colonies to England. But it is in the attitude 
of Lord Chatham, the great William Pitt, the 
most popular statesman of the century, that 
the nobler feeling of England comes out most 
strikingly. “He adopted to the full the con- 
stitutional claim of America. He gloried in a 
resistance which was denounced in parliament 
as rebellion;” and when he had forced the 
repeal of the Stamp Acts, and for the time 
averted the rupture, the people uncovered as he 
left the House and “ followed him home with 
blessings.” And when the king’s obstinacy 
had again carried the day, and the conflict was 
actually raging, he never ceased to press for 
peace. 

“* You cannot conquer America,’”’ he cried, when 
men were glorying in Howe’s successes over Wash- 
ington. “‘If I were an American, as I am an Eng- 
lishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I would never lay down my arms—never, 
never, never!” 

Indeed, Pitt is one of the few characters 
over whom Mr. Green, usually so calm and 
judicial in his tone, becomes positively enthusi- 
astic; and the breadth of his view, and free- 
dom from any narrow nationalism, in writing 
of this, perhaps the most heroic position of 
Pitt’s career—as indeed throughout the history 
—may be judged from the following passage 
in his final summing up of the results of 
Americar: Independence: 





“Tf it crippled for a while the supremacy of the 
English nation, it founded the supremacy of the Eng- 
lish race. From the hour of American Indepen- 
dence the life of the English people has flowed not 
in one current, but in two; and while the older has 
shown little signs of lessening, the younger has fast 
risen to a greatness which has changed the face of 
the world. In 1783 America was a nation of three 
millions of inhabitants, scattered thinly along the 
coast of the Atlantic ocean. It is now a nation of 
forty millions, stretching over the whole continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In wealth and 


material energy, as in numbers, it far surpasses the 
mother country from which it sprang. It is already 
the main branch of the English people; and in the 
days that are at hand the main current of that peo- 
ple’s history must run along the channel not of the 
Thames or the Mersey, but of the Hudson and the 
Mississippi.” 


Brooke HERForD. 








to the youthful impressions of twenty-five years 
ago recall James E. Murdoch as a conspicuous 
figure in the best school of acting. He was 
the reigning Hamlet of that day. His charac- 
terizations in the line of juvenile comedy—such 
as Rover in “ Wild Oats,” and Young Mirabel 
in “ Wine Works Wonders ”—appealed with 
peculiar fascination to the youthful fancy. It 
may be that, had circumstances induced Mr. 
Murdoch to “lag superfluous on the stage,” 
his later appearances would have effaced these 
impressions. It was Edwin Forrest’s misfor- 
tune, if not to outlive his fame, at least to ex- 
hibit the weaknesses of age and infirmity to- 
ward the close of his career. Mr. Murdoch 
avoided this error by virtually retiring from 
the stage when he was still in his prime. At 
the outbreak of the war he stepped from the 
stage to the platform, and since then has been 
known rather as a lecturer and elocutionist 
than as an actor. He devoted much of his 
time and his rare ability as a public reader to 
the development of a patriotic sentiment dur- 
ing the war period, and thereby earned a spe- 
cial claim to the respect and admiration of the 
American people. His love for the stage and 
his high regard for acting as an art have been, 
however, the ruling motives of his career. 

To those who are not more or less familiar 
with books that have been written by actors, 
Mr. Murdoch’s volume on “ The Stage” will 
probably be a disappointment; but it com- 
pares favorably with its class. Old Colley 
Cibber, Poet Laureate of England as well 
as actor, manager, and dramatist, wrote his 
“ Apology” in old age; and, though it re- 
mains a model for its kind, that famous vol- 
ume is not a good sample of skilful book- 
making. Mr. Murdoch’s “ Recollections ” are 
put together without method, as he confesses. 
They resemble in this particular nearly all 
other writings about the stage except Dr. Dor- 
an’s; but Dr. Doran was not an actor. An 
anecdote of Garrick will be found coupled with 
some early backwoods experience of the 
author in the most reckless irrelevance. The 
most trivial incidents are sandwiched between 
rather abstruse and high-sounding dissertations 





* Tue StTaGE: orn, RECOLLECTIONS OF ACTORS AND ACTING 
FROM AN EXPERIENCE OF Firry Years. A Series of Dramatic 
Sketches. By James E. Murdoch. 
Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 
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on elocution. Yet Mr. Murdoch’s book com- 
pares favorably in character with Dunlap’s 
“ History of the-American Stage,” though not 
so much of a chronicle, and is superior in tone 
to Sol. Smith’s “ Recollections,” or the recent 
volume prepared by Mr. Ludlow, Sol. Smith’s 
former associate in frontier management. 

The interest of Mr. Murdoch’s book consists 
largely in the personal experiences he records, 
in the excerpts from old writings on the stage, 
which would look like padding in another sort 
of book, and in the curious analyses of the 
voice and methods of famous actors of former 
periods. Its usefulness will be found in its 
evident purpose to win for acting as an art a 
better appreciation and more steadfast devo- 
tion than it now commands. It is to be de- 
plored that actors, as a class, are not more stu- 
dious. Since the abandonment of regular 
dramatic companies in the great majority of 
theatres throughout the country, and the re- 
vival upon a grander scale than ever before of 
the system of strolling companies, the school 
for actors in this country is almost a thing of 
the past. Mr. Murdoch’s book will not have 
been written in vain if it shall attract attention 
to the cultivation of the voice, and impress 
upon his craft a loftier idea of the actor’s mis- 
sion. “The mere silent reader of Shake- 
speare,” he says, “who passively submits the 
surface of his mind to the influence of the poet’s 
genius, is but poorly impressed with the pass- 
ing sunshine and shade of thoughts not his 
own; he is at best but half conscious of them, 
as ‘they come like shadows and so depart.’” 
To the actor belongs the rare privilege of vivi- 
fying the poet’s beauties of thought and expres- 
sion; and Mr. Murdoch claims for the true per- 
formance of this mission the same origin- 
ality and merit that are conceded to Phidias 
and Praxiteles for giving visible shape to the 
creatures of the poet’s mind. If he shall be 
able by means of anecdote and incident to lure 
the actor, the orator and the public reader into 
the same enthusiastic belief in elocution as an 
art which he himself has always cherished, and 
to which he gives very intelligent expression 
in his book, he will render them a service, and 
the public will profit thereby. 

Mr. Murdoch’s descriptions of different styles 
of acting are authoritative, since his experience 
spans a period of half acentury. During the ear- 
ly part of his career the prevailing mannerism of 
the stage was known as the “ pump-handle ” 





style. He pictures it in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Tt was a regular rise and fall of the voice ina 
kind of declining run, gracually diminishing to the 
close of the line, recommencing on the next, and so 
continuing until the monotony became, to my ear at 
least, exceedingly tiresome. The emphatic words 
were marked with extended and repeated wave or 
swelling prolongations of sound, resembling the 
effects often observable in the reading of the church 
service. The gestures used were of the same meas- 
ured formality as the movements of the voice, and 
their combined effects produced what was termed by 
the younger members of the profession the old tea- 
pot style of acting; which simply meant one hand 
on the hip, the other extended and moving in curved 
lines, with a gradual descent to the side.” 

The prevailing mannerism of the present day, 
due in large part to the influence of the “society 
drama,” reaches to the other extreme. Elocu- 
tion, with rare exception, is disregarded alto- 
gether. The “natural school” seems to culti- 
vate and develop the commonplaces and 
stupidities of life. The stage mirror reflects the 
passive and unpoetic part of nature. The actor, 
especially the feminine actor, seems to pay more 
attention to dress and pose than to sentiment 
or language. The voice is toned down to a low 
key, and held there in a dreary monotone, so 
that it does not carry distinctly beyond the 
first rows of the orchestra chairs. The actors 
in this style are known among the few of the 
old school who are left to the stage as “ cuff- 
shooters,” and it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Murdoch has not sufficiently characterized their 
abuse of the stage as a fitting contrast to the 
artificial manner which he encountered when he 
first entered the profession. 

Mr. Murdoch’s study of elocution has en- 
abled him to form what would seem to be sin- 
gularly accurate ideas of the style peculiar to 
actors of former periods. In proof of this it may 
be related that he once recited the Hamlet so- 
liloquy after the manner of John Philip Kem- 
ble (who followed Garrick) to an old gentle- 
man who had a very distinct recollection of 
Kemble’s reading; and he was told that his imi- 
tation was “ a well-marked presentation of the 
tragedian’s manner, without, of course, the high 
coloring of a literal likeness.” This is a striking 
illustration of the powerful influence of the tra- 
ditions of the stage, which hand down so-called 
“ business,” or action in detail, tones of voice, 
the readings of standard parts, and various 
modes of embodying and delineating various 
types of character. “Almost all the actors 
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and readers of the present day,” says Mr. Mur- 
doch, “ have their unmistakable archetypes in 
Liston, Kemble, Mathews, Kean, the Keeleys, 
Buckstone, the elder Booth, Fanny Kemble, 
and Ellen Tree,” who also inherited the small 
arts of their predecessors. Mr. Murdoch’s 
prompt-books will be a valuable legacy to the 
stage. 

The important part which elocution played 
on the stage during the reign of the “ legiti- 
mate ” is weil illustrated by some of the anec- 
dotes which Mr. Murdoch has preserved of 
Macready and others. The Hon. William C. 
Preston, United States Senator from South 
Carolina, occupied a room in the same house 
with Mr. Macready at a time when the latter 
was playing an engagement in Washington. 
Mr. Preston was startled one night before he 
had fallen asleep by a cry of “ Murder!” Heé 
listened, and “the voice assumed a weird char- 
acter that seemed like the moanings of distress, 
—at one time husky, and again hollow and 
sepulchral.” Then came the piercing shrieks 
“ Murdered—murdered—murdered!” and Mr. 
Preston, doubting no longer that some fright- 
ful crime was being committed, rushed down 
stairs—only to find that Mr. Macready was 
practising the words of his part. The next 
morning the tragedian wrote Mr. Preston an 
apologetic note, in which he explained that he 
had been dissatisfied with his treatment of the 
murder-scene at that night’s performance, and 
was trying the effect of different degrees of 
aspirated and husky utterance of the word 
“murdered!” “From that hour,” said Mr. 
Preston, “I determined to pursue a different 
course in my oratorical studies, and began to 
test by practical methods the power of words 
and the expressive character of the tones sev- 
erally belonging to their different rates of 
movement, variety of pitch, and other quali- 
ties.” Mr. Preston’s efforts were rewarded 
with eminent success as an orator. Another 
anecdote of Macready is calculated to impress 
upon those who are not familiar with the labor 
required to produce stage effects, the serious 
application of the earnest actor. Mr. Murdoch 
relates: 


“ One night, just before making his entrance on the 
first scene of Richelieu, the tragedian stopped and 
took hold of the protruding edge of a scene and be- 
gan to practise his stage cough—in a dry, husky 
way at first, and gradually increasing until it reach- 
ed a suffocating kind of guttural spasm, resembling 
somewhat a fit of whooping-cough in achild. Just 





as the climax of this cough was reached, a stage-car- 
penter, who had never been present at a rehearsal, 
thinking, as he said, that Mr. Macready was chok- 
ing, unexpectedly exclaimed: ‘Mr. Macready, sir! 
sir!’ accompanying the words with two or three 
sharp slaps on the back. With a scream the trage- 
dian, now choking with anger, turned on the man, 
but before he could speak or the carpenter could of- 
fer an explanation the call-boy pulling the sleeve of 
the cardinal’s dress, cried out: ‘Stage waiting, Mr. 
Macready—stage waiting, sir. Then, slowly put- 
ting one hand behind his back and the other on the 
shoulder of the monk Joseph, Richelieu began his 
measured walk toward the stage-entrance, uttering 
all the while, in half coughing and half growling 
tones, denunciations on the carpenter in return for 
the compliment he had paid him in taking his pro- 
fessional cough for a real one. Sometime, of course, 
elapsed before he reached the side door. The audi- 
ence were waiting, but the artist could not hurry on 
that account; he coughed and tottered so well, how- 
ever, when he got on the stage that more than usual 
applause greeted his appearance.” 

Mr. Murdoch’s own experience with the 
part of Hamlet is a good illustration of 
the application and intelligent study that 
are essential to distinction on the stage. 
Upon the assurance of correctness by his 
teacher in elocution (Mr. L. G. White, of 
Philadelphia, who was also the instructor of 
Edwin Forrest), Mr. Murdoch had determined, 
though still young to the stage, to essay the 
part of Hamlet. He went through the re- 
hearsal satisfactorily until the “ play-scene” 
was reached, when he discovered, as he ex- 
presses it, that “he was beyond his depth,” 
and abandoned the project of playing the 
character at that time. It was not till after 
ten years more of continuous service on the 
stage and constant study that Mr. Murdoch at- 
tempted even a rehearsal of Hamlet. Then 
he found himself “ elected by the popular voice 
to a place in the Court of Denmark.” 

Mr. Murdoch’s book is fertile in kind words 
for contemporaneous and recent actors, and he 
thereby deserves the gratitude of the profes- 
sion in which he was a brilliant light for many 
years. His great admiration for Forrest be- 
trays him, perhaps, into occasional unfairness 
toward Macready, though he concedes to the 
latter many of the highest qualities of the ac- 
tor. It is especially gratifying to find that 
Mr. Murdoch has given a warm and hearty re- 
cognition of the brilliant attainments of Junius 
Brutus Booth (father of Edwin Booth), because 
that great actor’s achievements have been 
either obscured or belittled by English writers 
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on the Stage. Mr. Murdoch says that “ Booth 
displayed the most wonderful combination of 
intellectual beauty and force, with consummate 
dramatic skill, which was ever exhibited in 
modern times,” and that he was “the most 
natural of all the actors in his delineations, 
while he excelled all his contemporaries (save 
the elder Kean) in the vivid intensity of his 
emotional expression.” Booth’s vocal powers 
commanded the special admiration of Mr. Mur- 
doch, who tells us, in another place, that “the 
most irregular forms of verse in obedience to 
Booth’s elocutionary skill became smooth and 
musical as the hum of the bees of Hymettus.” 
Booth’s influence over the actors who played 
with him must have been irresistible, for Mur- 
doch relates as his own experience, when act- 
ing with the eccentric but powerful tragedian 
in “ The Iron Chest,” that the “ fury of his pas- 
sion-flamed face and the magnetism of his rigid 
clutch upon my arm paralyzed my muscles, 
while the scintillating gleam of his terrible 
eyes, like the green and red flashes of an en- 
raged serpent, fascinated and fixed me spell- 
bound to the spot.” Mr. Murdoch says that 
he “ then for the first time comprehended the 
reality of acting.” 

Mr. Murdoch throughout his book refers to 
his own career with discretion and modesty— 
a merit that other writers of the same class 
may emulate with advantage to themselves. 
He has also had the good judgment to prepare 
an alphabetical index, which, though not as 
complete as it might have been made, gives 
his volume a much better claim to a place on 
the library shelf than it would have had without 


the index. James B. Runnion. 








A PARTISAN ROMANCE,* 


“Bricks Without Straw” is the latest, 
though probably not the last, of a long series 
of political novels whereof “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was the first to gain prominence, and 
“ A Famous Victory” the last immediate pre- 
decessor. It has the virtues and the faults of 
others of its class. The author shines through 
the work and speaks through the mouths of 
his favorite characters, while his opponents are 
depicted in the disguise of the villains of the 





* Bricks Wirnout Straw. A Novel. By Albion W. 
LL.D., Late Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina; 
author of “A Fool's Errand,” “Figs and Thistles,” “The 
Code, with Notes,” etc., etc. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 





plot. The aim of the book, like that of the 
“Fool’s Errand,” is to make the detestable 
“ Ku-Klux ” more detested ; and, incidentally, 
to oppose and discredit the aiders and abettors 
of those cruel cowards, and the great political 
party to which they are supposed to have be- 
longed, and to which the survivors of them are 
supposed to belong in the present Presidential 
contest. 

Judge Tourgee avoids the error of opening 
the novel by a labored explanation. He 
plunges at once into negro dialect in the shape 
of a darkey’s soliloquy on the confasion in his 
names as a slave, a soldier and a free citizen. 
The dialect portion seems to be the best work 
done by the author, looked at in a merely 
artistic point of view. It is pretty carefully 
elaborated, and brings the negro, with his 
childishness, his humor and his sentimentality, 
more vividly before the reader than could pos- 
sibly be done in any other way. It is diffi- 
cult to quote examples of this kind of excel- 
lence, for the simple reason that wherever a 
sentence can be marked as quotable it will be 
found to be less distinctively negro-like than 
the ordinary run of darkey talk. 

“ Potem Desmit,” a great planter and slave- 
breeder before the war, and a man whom the 
war and its consequences ruined, is the best- 
drawn character among the whites. His plan 
of action made riches inevitable: 

‘From careful study and observation he had de- 
duced a specific formulary by which he measured 
the rate of gain. With a well-selected force, two- 
thirds of which should be females, he calculated that 
with proper care such plantations could be made to 


pay an interest of five per cent. on the first cost, and, 
in addition, double the value of the working force 
every eight years.” 

With this system Desmit joined the greatest 
care of the health of his slaves, especially the 
women, and encouraged child-bearing by pres- 
ents, good food, lightened work, etc., etc. 

“*Well, Lorency, Mr. Ware says you have made 
me a present since I was here.’ 

“*Yah! yah! Marse Desmit, dat I hab. Jes’ de 
finest little nigger boy yer ever sot eyes on. Jes’ 
you look at him now. Ebber you see de beat ub 
dat? Reg’lar ten-pound, an’ wuff two hundred dol- 
lars dis bressed minnit.’” 

So he gave Lorency a dollar, and afterward “sold 
her South” when she was past child-bearing. 

The early part of the novel is made vividly 
interesting by plantation scenes, and it is 
quite a loss to the interest of the work when, 
after seeing his cotton, tar, and turpentine 
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burned by Sherman’s bummers, old Desmit 
disappears. 

“ Nimbus,” Lorency’s baby grown to man- 
hood, is the black hero of the tale. He was a 
first-class tobacco-grower and curer as a slave, 
and though he never learned to read, his 
strength, industry and good sense have made 
him a very prosperous planter, with a numer- 
ous surrounding of poorer blacks, at the time 
the Ku-Klux outrages begin. The interesting 
pages about the tobacco crop show that our 
author has studied the matter in pais. 

The way in which the prosperity of a “ nig- 
ger” was viewed by neighboring whites is set 
forth as follows:— 

** As he passed out, the sheriff said to those about 
him, in a low tone: 

“«There ’1l be trouble with that nigger yet. He’s 
too sassy. You'll see. * * * Qh, yes, there 
aint a nigger in the county got a better character for 
honesty and hard work than he has; but he’s too im- 
portant. He’s got the big-head, as we callit. * * 
He aint respectful. Talks as independent as if he 
was a white man. * * * * Our people won't 
stand a nigger’s puttin’ on such airs. Why, Cap- 
tain,’ he continued, in a tone which showed that he 
felt that the fact he was about to announce must 
carry conviction even to the incredulous heart of the 
Yankee officer, ‘You just ought to see his place 
down at Red Wing. Damned if he aint better fixed 
up than lots of white men in this county. * * * * 
Oh, I tell you, he’s cutting a wide swath, he is. * 
* * * Our people aint used to that and won't 
stand it. He’s putting on altogether too much style 
foranigger. * * * * Tama white man, sir; 
and I don’t like to see niggers gettin’ above us, 
Them’s my sentiments, and that’s the way our peo- 
ple feel.’ ” 

When the chivalry in hideous masks and over- 
whelming numbers attack Nimbus and his 
poor friends, he gives a good account of himself 
-——marks two of them for life and drives off the 
Klan. But his very success is fatal to him. 
He has to flee from the sure vengeance of the 
superior race, and his property goes to others. 
With his defeat the effort of the blacks to vote 
independently of their white neighbors comes 
to an end: they surrender entirely, and then 
“all is peace ”; and so it remains to this day. 
As the “ Patriot-Democrat,” of Clinton, La., 
expressed it (October, 1876): 

‘Our people are willing that the colored man 
should have all his rights of person or property; we 
desire to promote his material welfare; but when he 
urges his claim to political right, he offers a flagrant 
insult to the white race.” 

And as the “ Mercury,” of Meridian, Miss., 
put its views on July 31st, 1880: 








“ We would like to engrave a prophecy on stone, 
to be read of generations in the future. The negro, 
in these [the Southern] States, will be slave again or 
cease to be. His sole refuge from extinction will be 
slavery to the white man.” 


These literal quotations by the author from 
actual Southern publications are among the 
most effective portions of the book. The long 
newspaper extracts on pages 421 to 423 seem 
to be of the same character, although they are 
not distinctly so described. They close: 

“This is a white man’s country, and white men 
are going to rule it, no matter whether the North 
likes it or not.” 

Our author, while showing very plainly his 
regret that the nation should have so mag- 
nanimously surrendered to its vanquished foes 
control of their own local affairs (including the 
care of the defenceless blacks), does not indi- 
cate that he thinks there is any way in which the 
alleged error can now be undone. But he does 
make it very evident that he would be strong- 
ly opposed to placing the control of the whole 
nation in their hands by an alliance with them 
of enough Northern States to carry the coming 
general election. 

The weak points of the book are the deline- 
ation of the usual Yankee school-marm and 
her inevitable horse, and the stale devices of 
coincidence and miracle by which her virtuous 
triumph is effected, although her cause is a 
disastrous failure. The glorious Northern wo- 
men who went down to teach the Freedmen 
were too good, too lovely, too brave and too 
noble to make it incumbent on Judge Tourgee 
or anyone else to overstate their equestrian 
prowess or understate their years. Without 
positive knowledge, we venture to say that 
those brave girls did not as a usual thing 
enter on their lonely and perilous task at 
the childish age of seventeen; and did not 
invariably become at once the daring riders 
of glossy steeds, each endowed with the 
strength and speed of a locomotive, the tricks 
of a circus-mule, and the intelligence, do- 
cility and affectionateness of a sheep-dog. 

The strength of the book lies in its true- 
seeming portraiture of the lower order of char- 
acters; its rapid and thrillingly graphic narra- 
tion of incidents both terrible and grotesque; 
and its tear-compelling description of the suf- 
ferings of a hapless and helpless race of beings 
when even the God to whom their touching 
appeals are unceasingly raised seems deaf to 
their despair. 
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Such books tend to keep alive sectional 
strife, to inflame Northern bitterness against 
the South, and to postpone the complete re- 
habilitation of the late slaveholders, rebels, 
and Ku-Klux, and their friends, as national 
patriots in good standing. Then of course the 
question arises whether sectional strife ought 
to be abated by the abandonment of Northern 
bitterness; and whether the Ku-Klux alleged 
excesses and undisputed successes ought to be 
accepted, forgiven, and forgotten. Judge 
Tourgee, from his point of view (North Caro- 
lina), appears to feel as if, while the excesses 
are unrepented of and the successes are still 
enjoyed, they ought not to be condoned into ob- 
livion—or at least ought not to be rewarded by 
a new success greater than even their perpe- 
trators ever dreamed of in their wildest orgies. 

JosepH KIRKLAND. 








LORD BYRON.* 





In preparing a monograph upon the life and works 
of Byron which should answer to the cyclopedic 
yet liberal and independent character of the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” series, Professor Nichol has 
been charged with a task in many respects the most 
fascinating and the most difficult in the range of Mr. 
Morley’s scheme. The result evidences anew the 
sound judgment and discernment with which the 
topics of that series have in the main been distrib- 
uted, While wanting necessarily in that fullness of 
treatment needed for the perfect apprehension in all 
its aspects of a genius so singular and inexplicable 
as that of Byron, Professor Nichol’s work yet 
serves admirably as a summary of its most con- 
spicuous features; and, drawing from all existing 
sources of biography and criticism, and using this 
material in a method combining good sense and 
courage with literary insight, it presents an outline 
of the poet and his works more evenly drawn and 
satisfactory than anything hitherto effected in the 
same compass. 

Tn considering the difficulties of Professor Nichol’s 
undertaking, it must be remembered that his subject 
is, with one exception, the only English man of 
letters in the series whose fame extends throughout 
Europe, and that the personality of the poet is no 
less widely known than his writings.. He aspired to 
be, and became, the most notorious man of letters of 
his century. The judgments, therefore, not only of 
English, but of all European critics, are in his case 
to be weighed and analyzed. The verdict of conti- 
nental readers is overwhelmingly in Byron’s favor. 
Goethe did not hesitate to pronounce him the first 
English poet after Shakespeare; and the brilliant 
and glowing tribute of Taine, more eulogy than 
criticism, is re-echoed by the first critics of France, 
Spain, and Italy. It is among his countrymen only 





*Brron. By John Nichol. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


that his genius is depreciated and his name and 
character abhorred. Carlyle calls him a “sulky 
dandy,” and says: “He taught me nothing I had 
not again to forget.’ Southey, remarks Professor 
Nichol, “in all sincerity regarded him as the princi- 
ple of evil incarnate; an American writer of tracts 
in the form of stories is of the same opinion.” No 
crime was too monstrous to be believed of him dur- 
ing his life; and after his death his dust was selected 
for the conspicuous insult of an exclusion from its 
place in the burial ground of England’s great. Such 
was the public credulity and prejudice that forty 
years after his death an honored American author 
could write, and the leading American magazine 
could defile its pages in printing, the most unspeaka- 
ble and hideous charges against him, and which now 
appear to have been utterly unfounded. If, as Pro- 
fessor Nichol points out, and as really seems to be 
the case, a strong reaction against this execration 
and depreciation of Byron and his poetry has already 
set in among English readers, it is more than ever 
desirable that the fullest array of facts and the 
widest. range of judgments be collected and classified 
-and weighed, in order that, avoiding a recurrence of 
the over-estimate in which the poet was held in the 
days when he first flashed like some bright and 
strange meteor through the literary sky, a sound 
and sober judgment may be reached, and his true 
place be assigned him in the literature of his coun- 
try. Toward such a re-apportionment of justice to 
one who has been perhaps the most unduly praised 
and the most unjustly censured of English poets, 
Professor Nichol has made a very valuable and 
timely contribution. 

The biographical portion of the work is especially 
interesting, being concise yet ample, and written in 
a spirit which is an admirable blending of candor 
and discretion. Apology is as little intruded as is 
eulogy, the object being to present only Byron as he 
was, The genealogy of the poet, from the old Norse 
Buruns who migrated from Scandinavia to Nor- 
mandy, and thence came over with the Conqueror 
and settled in England—the first Lord Byron being 
created a peer for his services in the battle of Newber- 
ry in 1643—to the ancestor who committed a murder 
with the Byronic boast, “I have as much courage as 
any man in England,” and down to the poet’s father, 
an unprincipled and heartless rake, is full of in- 
struction to those who care to study the influence of 
heredity in character. With such a lineage on 
the paternal side, and born of a mother who com- 
bined with a most vicious temper and an hysterical 
constitution “an overweening Highland pride in 
her descent from the greatest of the Stuarts,” the 
unfortunate and gifted poet seems to have embodied 
the family vices and the family pride of both lines of 
ancestry. This intense pride of birth where there 
appears, except remotely, so little to be proud of, 
was one of the least admirable features of Byron’s 
character. He could never forget, or allow others to 
forget, that he was a “ Lord ;” and in all his thinly- 
disguised delight at his literary success, he seemed 
to be constantly congratulating himself that he was 





a “noble” author and not one of the common herd. 
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He once resented a comparison made between him 
and Rousseau by saying: ‘‘ He was of the people— 
I of the aristocracy.” His aristocratic vanity and 
effrontery are at times disgusting; and it is a trifle 
surprising that a trait so prominent and so little be- 
coming the character of a poet should have been so 
lightly touched upon by Professor Nichol. Sur- 
prising, too, though in a different way, as an unac- 
countable slip for so careful a writer, is the state- 
ment on page 19 that the poet after leaving Aberdeen 
“never revisited the land of his birth "—evidently 
meaning Scotland; whereas he was born, not in 
Scotland, but in London, which city he revisited 
many times. We are also told by Professor Nichol 
that Byron “was not a great climber,” and that it is 
doubtful if he “even scaled the easily attainable 
summit” of the hills of Aberdeen, at which place he 
spent his childhood. Byron’s notes and letters fre- 
quently speak of climbing mountains, and in a 
passage quoted in the present volume, describing a 
trip among the Alps, he says he left his horse, took 
off his coat, and “ went to the summit, 7,000 English 
feet above the level of the sea and 5,000 feet above 
the valley.” Professor Nichol well remarks upon 
Byron’s fondness for mountain scenery, and con- 
trasts him in this respect with Burns, who, spending 
much of his life in sight of mountains, never men- 
tions them in his poetry. Byron’s magnificent 
descriptive powers never showed so well as when 
used to portray things he bad seen or felt; and his 
descriptions of mountains are ample evidence of his 
having been much among them, and drawn inspira- 
tion direct from their primal founts. Inthe wonder- 
ful stanzas in the third canto of “Childe Harold,” 
giving the storm among the mountains, where 

* * * * “Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder,”— 
there is something more than mere verbal descrip- 
tion—it is the storm itself which echoes and rever- 
berates in the matchless lines. Similar passages 
relating to sea and sky, river and cataract, cloud 
and wind and tempest, show how great is the poet’s 
power as a delineator, particularly in their sublime 
and terrible aspects, of the varied forms and features 
of Nature. The abundance of his eloquent and 
beautiful passages is illustrated by the book of 
“Familiar Quotations,’ where Byron has more 
space than Scott, Moore, Burns, Shelley, and 
Southey together; and is only exceeded—of course 
excepting Shakespeare and Milton—by Pope, whose 
epigrammatic character makes him the most quot- 
able of poets. 

The strange combination of poetry and cynicism 
which in a mild form is the inspiration of so many 
poets and philosophers and even preachers of our 
day, as it was in the old days of the Preacher to 
whom all that he beheld was vanity, was preém- 
inently possessed by Byron. It was a quality, a 
dominant motive in his character, which at once 
marked his greatest triumphs and signalized his 
greatest failure. His favorite and most frequent 
utterance was a sneer, Thus, starting upon a theme 
mainly to scoff and gibe, he soon reached the limit 
of expression, and could attain variety only by 





inventing new subjects or new forms of mockery. 
It isnot alone that he possessed, in common with 
other poets and seers, that ‘‘ awful gift of insight ” 
which strips the world of so many of its illusions 
and lays bare so many of its shams: his insight was 
too much in one direction and to one end. He 
watched for what was bad through the telescope of 
his powerful and discerning genius; but for what 
was good he reversed the glass. His view took in 
but a portion of the scheme of life, and hence to 
him it remained in confusion to the end. He could 
not or would not see the whole of the problem, and 
so he was unable to solve it. In all his analyses 
he finds remaining nothing but dust and ashes; at 
the end of all his visions he sees only waste and 
desolation. 
“We wither from our yeuth, we gasp away— 
Sick, sick; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 
But all too late: so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the same ; 
Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst; 
For all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame.” 
The cloud of grief or doubt or despair which sooner or 
later in the lives of most men touches them with its 
sombre shadow, seemed ever to envelop Byron in its 
damp and gloomy folds. It was a deadly miasma 
which poisoned his imagination; a fog so thick that it 
obscured his view. He had none of that grand concep- 
tion of life and of the dignity of human nature which, 
beneath all his sarcasm upon individuals, is such 
a mighty power in the poetry of Burns. Woman was 
to him a creature to be made happy with a looking- 
glass and burnt almonds; man an absurd combination 
of petty meannesses, and society of hypocrisies; 
everything was to be despised and laughed at as an 
empty mockery, and life was the most vain and 
mocking thing of all. 
“What from this barren being do we reap? 
Our senses narrow and our reason frail; 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things weighed in custom's falsest scale— 
Opinion an Omnipotence, whose veil 
Mantiles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
much light.” 
“This is the moral of all human tales.” The 
same refrain is heard throughout his poetry, sinking 
sometimes into a curse and then rising into hysterical 
laughter. It becomes loudest in “Don Juan,” 
where the sneers and the raillery are continuous. 
Nothing escapes his remorseless satire; the poet 
himself is analyzed, the processes of his thoughts 
dissected, the poetic method laid bare. The 
flippancy and carelessness of the verse are fitted 
to the task for which it is employed. There is no 
sincerity, even in the poetry, which, at times 
magnificent, is interspersed with doggerel as if 
purposely to ridicule and degrade it. The splendid 
lyric outburst on ‘‘ The Isles of Greece” is immed- 
iately preceded by such intentionally wretched 
lines as— 
“In Italy, he’d ape the ‘ Trecentisti ;’ 
In Greece, he’d sing some sort of hymn like this t’ ye.” 
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Doubtless much of all this savage skepticism and 
cynicism was an affectation. Most men desire to be 
thought better than they are: it was the whim of 
this strange being to wish to be considered infinitely 
worse. He aimed to pass in his day as a man of 
dark and gloomy nature, even encouraging the 
absurd suspicion that he was himself the hero of 
his “Corsair” and had committed mysterious crimes. 
It is not impossible that some sucb freak or delusion 
is at the bottom of the strange troubles between him 
and Lady Byron—evidently a most literal and un- 
imaginative person. This question, however—which 
is treated by Professor Nichol with commendable 
self-restraint—is one which will probably never be 
cleared up. Byron had many good qualities, but 
these he seemed to desire not to receive credit for. 
He was generous to a few chosen friends, and spent 
money freely for them. His affection for his 
daughter and for his sister was deep and sincere— 
the brightest spot on the sombre background of his 
character. His enlistment in the cause of Greece 
was an act which even its melodramatic tinge can- 
not divest of heroism. But his strange vanity led 
him to wish to be known only as the unhappiest if 
not the wickedest of men. He makes a constant 
parade of his misanthropy, his vices, his wretch- 
edness, and his defiance to the world. 

“TI have not loved the world, nor the world me; 
But let us part fair foes.” 
This is the ever-recurring strain which forms for 
his poetry an undertone at first striking enough, 
but growing monotonous by repetition, and at last 
offending by its suspicion of insincerity. He wishes 
it definitely understood that he has suffered, that he 
endures, and that he forgives. He nurses his wrong, 
as the “sulky sullen dames” of belated husbands 
do their wrath, ‘“‘to keep it warm.” He catalogues 
his griefs, and calls heaven and earth to witness to 
his tortures : 
° ad bd “Have I not— 
Hear me, my mother Earth, behold it, Heaven!— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? 
Have i not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, Life’s life lied away, 
And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 
Ag rote into the souls of those whom I survey!” 
This may be the language of suffering, but it is not 
suffering of an intense or serious kind. The man 
who suffers keenly and really has all he can do to 
bear it, and has no wish or sirength to elaborate 
his anguish into eloquent periods or polished verses. 
The very intensity of his emotions makes him 
dumb; he has neither the wish nor. the power to 
translate them into poetry. Poor Burns, whose life 
was a continuous tragedy, and who voiced so well the 
sufferings of humanity, could only say of himself— 
“ Lord help me through this warid o° care! 
I'm weary sick o't late an’ air; 
Not but I hae a richer share 
Than mony ithers,— 
But why should one man better fare, 
An’ a’ mer brithers?”’ 
Contrasting this pathetic but manly utterance with 
Byron’s hysterical outcry, it is easy to conceive that 
his sufferings were mainly of that milder and sub- 





jective type which stimulate the imagination and 
suggest to it the greater griefs which are as yet un- 
realized. And thus it is that in connection with 
Byron’s personality and with his werks there is a 
mixture of unreality and insincerity which, seen at 
this distance, divest both of the higher interest to 
which they might otherwise have attained. There is 
introduced an element of the factitious and common- 
place which, if recognized as such, would have 
shocked Byron himself no less than it would have 
amazed his contemporaneous worshippers. No poet 
has ever had higher and lower flights. He who was 
justly called “the grand Napoleon of the realms of 
rhyme”—who “wove his garland of the lightning’s 
wing,” and reached with one bold sweep the utmost 
Alps and Apennines of song—could make and 
print verses so slovenly and harsh that Carlyle 
well likens them to “the rattling of a meat machine.” 
With all his genius and his fire, he had an inherent 
tendency to the conventional in his art, shown no- 
where more strongly than in his heroes, many of 
whom are essentially vulgar characters lacquered 
over with a thin and undeceiving covering of 
romance. The Corsair, Lara, the Giaour, all the 
race of outlaws and revolters whom he delighted to 
create, are of this type; and even Manfred, Cain, and 
Harold, are variations, more or less exaggerated, of 
the favorite conventionalism. According to Professor 
Nichol, they “all rebel against the associative ten- 
deney of the nineteenth century; they are self- 
worshippers at war with society. He maligned 
himself in these caricatures. * * * He affected 
to contemn the world; but say what he would, 
he cared too much for it. He had a genuine 
love of solitude as an alterative, but he could not 
subsist without society. * * * He could be the 
most genial of comrades, the most considerate of 
masters, and he secured the devotion of his servants 
as of his friends; but he was too overbearing to 
form many equal friendships, and apt to be un- 
generous to his real rivals. His shifting attitude 
towards Lady Byron, his wavering purposes, his 
impulsive acts, are a part of the character we trace 
through all his life and work—a strange mixture 
of magnanimity and brutality, of laughter and 
tears, consistent in nothing but his passion and his 
pride, yet redeeming all his defects by his graces, 
and wearing a greatness that his errors can only 
half obscure.” 
Francis F. BRowNeE. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





THE wide-spread and constantly increasing inter- 
est in all departments of art, which has sprung up in 
the United States as well as in England during the 
last few years, is one of the most interesting social 
features of our time. The danger, however, is that 
this interest may never get beyond the stage of a 
fashion, and the opportunity of making it tell for 
the permanent advantage of society be lost. Certain 
it is that something more than clubs, loan exhibi- 
tions, and occasional visits to museums, are needed 
to enable art to exert its fullest influence on all 
classes. It has already passed beyond the stage of 
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ministering to the pleasure of the cultivated few; 
but the masses have not thus far been enabled to 
profit very largely by the facilities for art-culture 
which are being multiplied on all sides. There is 
an absence of knowledge and correct standards of 
taste, which renders much of the energy expended 
on the subject mere waste, and affords opportunities 
for quackery and mercantile sharpness to do much 
harm. With a view to making instruction in art a 
part of general culture, a series of “ Text-Books of 
Art-Education” has been commenced in England 
and re-issued in this country by Scribner & Welford. 
The editor of the series, Edward J. Poynter, R.A., 
points out in his preface the importance of making 
art a part of the education furnished by schools, as 
a means of widening, strengthening and directing 
its influence on the culture of our age. What is 
meant here in speaking of art is not the ability to 
practice any of its forms, but such an acquaintance 
with its principles and history as will render the ap- 
preciation of pictures, statuary, buildings and decor- 
ative work improving in the highest and best sense. 
With this understanding of art education, does it not 
seem strange that it has so long been excluded from 
the curriculum of study in English and American 
schools? The elements of drawing are generally 
taught to the pupils of academies and seminaries, 
and this has not been without its value in cultivat- 
ing artistic taste; but, as Mr. Poynter very justly 
remarks, “ Technical knowledge of this kind, and 
even great skill and originality as an artist, may ex- 
ist in an individual in company with the most ab- 
solute indifference to any form of art that lies beyond 
his range of ideas.” And in another place he says: 
“ Tt may safely be admitted that an acquaintance with 
the history of art, combined with a good general edu- 
cation, is a better preparation for forming a genuine 
taste for the arts than the very moderate amount of 
practical skill which can be acquired during the or- 
dinary school course.” Mr. Poynter is himself a 
professional artist of distinction; and these words 
have therefore an authority which must prove en- 
couraging to those persons who, without the ability 
to produce artistic work, have been insisting upon the 
study of art history and criticism as the best means 
of educating public taste, fostering the growth of art, 
and training a people to understand the place it 
ought to hold in the life of a nation. Mr. Poynter 
has not contented himself with the expression of an 
opinion; but has carried his faith into practice, by 
undertaking the supervision of a series of manuals, 
prepared expressly for the purpose of giving system- 
atic instruction in the historical development, charac- 
teristics and applications of art in its various forms. 
Two numbers of the series have appeared, and are 
to be followed by several more, devoted to the 
Northern, Spanish, French and English schools of 
painting, the classic and early Christian architec- 
ture, sculpture, and ornament. The plan of the 


series is admirable, and we can speak in the highest 
terms of the two volumes already published. The 
first—“ Classic and Italian Painting,” by the editor 
and Mr. Percy R. Head—furnishes a summary of 
painting in Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the various 
schools of Italy from the thirteenth to the seven- 








teenth century. It is a well-written book, learned 
without being pedantic, and it is to be especially 
commended for its suggestive criticisms on the styles 
of the different schools and masters and the manner 
in which the sources of these styles and their his- 
torical relations are pointed out. The second— 
“Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance,” by T. 
Roger Smith—presents an outline of the builder's 
art in the various countries where the Gothic and the 
revived classical styles were followed. It is a very 
creditable performance, and we have never taken in 
our hands a short manual of architecture at once so 
comprehensive, accurate, and instructive. We 
should have stated that both of these books are illus- 
trated with excellent cuts, selected with judgment. 
They are well printed, and are sold at a price which 
renders possible their use in schools. There are a 
few particulars in which they might be improved in 
a subsequent edition. A chronological table would 
be a desirable addition to the book on Painting; and 
both the manuals would be rendered more service- 
able if short bibliographical notes to more exten- 
sive works were appended to each chapter. It 
might be well also to say that while these books are 
designed for school use, they will be found well fit- 
ted for private study. They are excellent hand- 
books of their respective subjects, and might well 
take the place of some much larger and more preten- 
tious treatises. 


Or Mr. G. W. Cable’s ‘‘Grandissimes,”” completed 
in “Scribner's Monthly” for October and since 
published by the Scribners in an unusually hand- 
some volume, it might without much risk be said 
that in respect to those substantial qualities which 
give literary permanence, it is the first American 
novel of the year. The author has undertaken that 
hard task, to reproduce and vitalize in fiction a 
distinct but perished civilization. In Washington 
Irving’s account of ‘‘The Creole Village,” given in 
one of his steamboat sketches, he says that at the 
time of his Louisiana travels (1839) these people 
were already undergoing modifications of traits and 
habits under external influences which would soon 
deprive them of their strange and picturesque 
character; and among these influences he notes the 
tendency among them to join in the worship of the 
“almighty dollar” (which phrase, by the way, 
Irving subsequently claimed was then and by him 
originated). The process of obliteration has gone 
on, until the Creoles of Louisiana now exist only 
as fragmentary reminders of what was once a unique 
and distinctive race. It was such at the time of Mr. 
Cable’s story--the early part of the present century, 
when the cession of Louisiana to the United States 
became the occasion of so many feuds and struggles 
between the adherents of the old and the advocates 
of the new régime. In this portrayal, the institution 
of slavery in some of its most revolting forms, and 
the spirit of caste which among this people was that 
institution’s peculiar and scarce less despicable pro- 
duct, play an important but thoroughly unhackneyed 
part. Of this material Mr. Cable’s powerful imagin- 
ation has constructed a story as striking in its 
originality as it is dramatic in effect and absorbing 
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in interest. The very apotheosis of the brutal and 
savage spirit of slavery is contained in the tragedy 
of Bras-Coupé and the murder of old Clemence; 
while the not less hateful pride of caste finds ample 
illustration in the fortunes of Honoré Grandissime. 
Some of the characterizations—as the ladies Nan- 
canou, Aurora and Clotilde, and the apothecary- 
philosopher Frowenfeld—are wonderfully success- 
ful; and the Creole dialect will be a surprise and 
novelty to Northern readers at least. 


To say of a collection of poetry that it is “not 
interesting” is certainly an odd form of criticism; 
yet it is difficult to express more definitely the vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction produced by a reading of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds’s volume of verse, “New and Old,” 
which is among the most recent and handsome 
publications of J. R. Osgood & Co. Mr. Symonds 
is so favorably known by his “Studies of the Greek 
Poets,” “ Renaissance in Italy,” and “Sketches and 
Studies in Southern Europe” (reviewed at length in 
Tue Dra for June), that anything which he writes 
is tolerably sure of receiving the attention of a reading 
public already strongly prepossessed in his favor. 
It is possible, indeed, that the excellent character of 
Mr. Symonds’s previous literary work, and the high 
expectations raised thereby, are a partial reason of 
the present disappointment. He has been so success- 
fal in his prose writings that perhaps too much has 
been expected of his originality and his versatility. 
But however this may be, it is easy to decide that 
Mr. Symonds as an author is better in prose than 
in verse. It scarcely need be suggested to those 
familiar with his admirable literary faculty, that 
the defects of his poetry are mainly on the negative 
side. The pieces in the present volume, nearly one 
hundred in number, are all elegant and polished in 
style, and reflect that fine poetic and classic taste of 
which the author of “Studies of the Greek Poets” 
has shown himself to be so richly possessed. Some 
of the sonnets especially are models of structural 
propriety; and most of the pieces are in form 
dangerously near that ‘‘dead perfection” which, 
without the vivifying influence of an individual 
spirit, is as little admirable in poetry as Tennyson 
depicted it in the human face. However faultless 
in form and finish, Mr. Symonds’s pieces lack that 
“ane spark o’ nature’s fire” without which all such 
productions must be, not poetry, but at the best 
only elegant and polished verses. 


Tue collection of Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Mudfog 
Papers,” issued by Henry Holt & Co. in the Leisure- 
hour series, and by Harper & Brothers in the 
Franklin Square Library, plainly owes its appear- 
ance in print to its distinguished authorship rather 
than to its literary merit, which is very scant indeed. 
The papers were written originally for the early 
numbers of “ Bentley’s Miscellany ;” and a prefatory 
note from Mr. Bentley explains that three of the 
manuscripts in his possession are “covered with 
corrections, erasures, and additions,” and that “at 
that time Charles Dickens wrote a freer and bolder 
hand than he came to write in later years,” which 
in Mr. Bentley’s opinion “may be owing to the quill 


pen” formerly used by the distinguished author. 
This momentous fact in penmanship seems to be the 
principal one brought out in Mr. Bentley’s preface. 
The “ Mudfog Papers” are six in number, of a brief 
and fragmentary character, written in a vein intended 
to be humorous, though the humor is of a somewhat 
stale and depressing sort. The two papers which 
report the meetings of the “ Mudfog Association for 
the Advancement of Everything” have some traces 
of fun and wit as burlesques upon the British 
Association, but these qualities are too forced to do 
more than barely suggest the familiar power of 
Dickens in such directions. The papers are too 
plainly of the crude ‘‘ pot-boiling” order in which 
Dickens occasionally indulged; and it would doubt- 
less be little to his taste to have them rescued from 
that appropriate obscurity which they seem early to 
have found in the pages of “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


Forty years have passed since Longfellow’s 
“Voices of the Night” were first published; and the 
steel plate of the author which accompanies those 
earlier works shows a most striking contrast to the 
portrait of the veteran poet which adorns “ Ultima 
Thule,” his latest volume. In the quality of the 
poetry itself there is, however, little change. It has 
the same purity of style and melody of versification, 
the same tenderness of sentiment and genuineness 
of human sympathy, which have made him known 
and beloved so long, in his own country and abroad. 
There is perhaps an added tone of chasteness and 
mellowness which comes of age, and beneath some 
of the pieces—as the ‘‘ Dedication,” “Jugurtha,” 
and the “‘ Elegiac’’ verses—there is a sad and plain- 
tive undertone which will touch a tender chord in 
the breasts of the poet’s friends. Of the eighteen 
poems in the volume, all but one or two have pre- 
viously appeared in magazines; but they are here 
gathered for the first time into permanent form. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers of the book. 


NINETEEN pieces make up Holmes’s latest col- 
lection of his poems, the first of which, “The Iron 
Gate,” gives the title to the volume. This is the 
poem which its author read at the birthday brea’ 
fast given him last December; and it is full of that 
wit and fire mingled with playfulness and pathos 
by which Holmes is so well distinguished among 
modern poets. Several other of the pieces are of 
the occasional sort in which he is so happy and so 
largely in demand—among them being the verses 
“For Whittier’s Seventieth Birthday” and ‘‘ For 
the Moore Centennial Celebration,” “ In Response,” 
read before the New York Century Club last year, 
the ‘‘ Welcome to the Chicago Commercial Club” 
on its visit to Boston last January, and several 
college society and commencement pieces. The 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have added to 
the value and attractiveness of the book by a new 
steel portrait, in which, but for the silvered hair, 
the mild and genial poet would look almost as fresh 
and boyish as twenty years ago. 


In the series of pretty and convenient little volumes 





called ‘* Modern Classics,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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design reproducing choice selections of pieces from 
leading English and American authors with trans- 
lations of several continental masterpieces. The 
three already issued are: Longfellow—“ Evangeline,” 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,” “Favorite Poems”; 
Emerson—“ Culture,” “ Behavior,” “ Beauty,” “Art,” 
** Books,” “‘ Eloquence,” “ Power,” “ Wealth,” “Illu- 
sions”; Whittter—“ Snow-bound,” “Tent on the 
Beach,” ‘‘ Favorite Poems.” These volumes are 
marvels of ‘‘ infinite riches in a little room.” The 
print and binding are excellent, but some of the cuts 
are old and worn, and have a “stock” appearance 
which makes them unworthy a place in such a 
collection. The one accompanying Whittier’s “ The 
Watchers,” for example, is shockingly bad, and 
would seem calculated only to degrade the noble 
poem which it pretends to illustrate. 


Few books are more entertaining, if written in a 
true gossipy style, than those of personal anecdotes 
and reminiscences of noted men. Mr. Robert Tomes, 
in the account of his ‘‘ College Days” (Harper and 
Brothers), has produced such a work, and a very 
sprightly and piquant one of its class. The days 
whose recollections Mr. Tomes revives are those 
spent by him as a student in the grammar school of 
Columbia College, New York City, then at Wash- 
ington (now Trinity) College, Hartford, and after- 
wards at Edinburgh University. It was his fortune 
to meet in this country a good many famous men 
or men who afterwards became famous, and he saw 
a good deal of literary and professional life in 
Edinburgh. He gives a queer incident of Henry 
Clay, who visited Hartford during Mr. Tomes’s 
residence and surprised the good people of that 
city by concluding a speech with this remark: -“I 
did not come here to be treated with any form and 
ceremony, but to see you as friends; in a word, to 
take a drink and a chew of tobacco with you.” 


THE distrust of ordinary “ popular ” medical books 
is well-founded. Compiled by unqualified persons 
whe possess that “ little learning” which is nowhere 
than in medical science a more “ dangerous thing,” 
such works are oftener mischievous than useful. 
Only the fullest knowledge and ripest wisdom should 
be employed in the preparation of guide-books for 
the people in the ways of health. These qualities, 
with high professional standing and responsibility, 
give great practical value to the volume on “‘ Health ” 
published recently by D. Appleton & Co., and com- 
prising the substance of a series of lectures delivered 
in London under the auspices of the National Health 
Society, by Dr. W. H. Corfield, Professor of Hygiene 
and Public Health at University College. The lec- 
tures include such subjects of daily and vital im- 
portance as “ Air,” “ Food and Drinks,” “ Drinking 
Water,” ‘‘ Climate,” “Houses and Towns,” “Com- 
municable Diseases,” etc., etc., and are a happy 
blending of thoroughness of information with clear- 
ness and familiarity of treatment. 


THE series of papers on books and reading which 
some time ago appeared in the columns of the 





‘Christian Union,” have been collected by Mr. 
Lyman Abbott into a volume entitled ‘‘ Hints for 
Home Reading,” and published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The essays are twelve in number, and are 
contributed by Mr. Abbott, M. F. Sweetser, Charles 
Dudley Warner, E. E. Hale, H. W. Beecher, Joseph 
Cook, F. B. Perkins, Cyrus Hamlin, and H. W. 
Mabie. They contain a variety of suggestions and 
experiences from persons who have had much to do 
with books, and possess practical value for students 
and readers; though the best that is in them all was 
long ago written out in Mr. Emerson’s pithy essay. 
Some well matured “Suggestions for Household 
Libraries,” with classified lists of books, prepared 
by G. P. Putnam, are appended to the volume. 


Ir seems to have occurred to A. Williams & Co. 
that the nervous excitements of a political campaign 
need to be allayed by therapeutic means; and hence 
these philanthropic publishers have caused to be 
prepared a collection of “ Presidential Pills” which 
they offer to the public at the good old-fashioned 
price of twenty-five cents per box. The pills are 
composed of ‘‘ Anecdotes of General Hanfield and 
General Garcock,” compounded by George Parsons 
Lathrop and sugar-coated in new and novel designs 
by Francis G. Attwood. The pills seem harmless 
and salubrious enough when taken moderately, two 
or three at a time; but as children have been known 
to make themselves sick by eating too many sugar 
pills at once, more cautious pharmaceutists might 
have thought best to accompany the full box shown 
on the title-page with a printed caution that all are 
not to be taken at a single dose. 


Ir was a fancy of Dr. Johnson’s, that poetry and 
hymns are incompatible terms. Still, all good 
hymns ought to have some poetry as well as piety 
in them; and this is the kind evidently sought by 
W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake, and F. L. Hosmer, for 
their collection of “ Unity Hymns and Chorals, for 
the Congregation and the Home.” By the ingenious 
device of cutting off the upper third of each page 
(the part on which the music is printed), familiar 
tunes are made available for a variety of hymns— 
figures appended to each hymn indicating the page 
of the tune to which it may be sung; and by turning 
these music-slips the eye rests easily upon the words 
and music at once. The work is published at the 
office of ‘‘ Unity,” 75 Madison street, Chicago. 


Tere is perhaps no better way for the popular 
study of history than in prominent epochs and 
biographies around which lesser events and charac- 
ters group themselves in natural and orderly rela- 
tions. This plan has been adopted by Mr. Curteis 
in his sketch of the “Rise of the Macedonian 
Empire,” published in a small but compact volume, 
with eight well executed maps, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The romantic interest of the earlier and later 
history of Macedon, and especially of that portion 
of it which centres around the marvellous career 
of Alexander, renders this subject a peculiarly 
favorable one for treatment in the “Epochs of 
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Ancient History’”—a series which cannot be too 
highly recommended for the very useful purpose for 
which it is designed. 

THREE unobtrusive but valuable little books on art 
have recently been issued by Robert Clarke & Co.: 
“ Pottery Decoration under the Glaze,” by M. 
Louise McLaughlin; “Charcoal Drawing without 
a Master,” translated from the French of Karl 
Robert, by Elizabeth H. Appleton ; and “ Instruction 
in the Art of Modelling in Clay,” by A. L. Vago. 
Miss McLaughlin acquired an intimate knowledge 
of her art by long and patient study and experiment; 
and her descriptions and instructions are given with 
the clearness and minuteness needed by the novice. 
The same qualities appear in the work on charcoal 
drawing, and in Mr. Vago’s treatise on modelling in 
clay. The latter work includes also some pages on 
foliage modelling for pottery and architectural 
decoration. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Tue first edition of E. P. Roe’s new novel, “A 
Day of Fate” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is 20,000 copies. 

A new “Life of Christ,” by Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A., is to be issued Oct. 15, by H. A. Sumner & Co. 

A NEW NOVEL by an anonymous writer, with the 
happy title of “ My Marriage,” will be published this 
month by Roberts Brothers. 

Tue fourth volume in Mr. Towle’s series of 
“Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” published by 
Lee & Shepard, is devoted to “Marco Polo; His 
Travels and Adventures.” 

“Ben Hur—A tale of the Christ,” by Lewis 
Wallace, author of “The Fair God,” is to appear in 
the tasty style adopted by Harper & Brothers for 
“*Mary Anerley” and “George Bailey.” 

THE new volume of Poems by Edwin Arnold, 
author of “‘ The Light of Asia ” (Roberts Bros.), con- 
tains the Indian Song of Songs, Miscellaneous 
Poems, and Translations from the Greek Poets. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of William Cullen Bryant, 
by Andrew James Symington, author of ‘ Sketches 
of Moore and Lover,” will soon be published by 
Harper & Brothers, in a volume uniform with Mr. 
Symington’s previous biographies. 

A Book of special timeliness is “My Investment 
on the Mississippi,” by Geo. C. Benham, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It gives the experience of 
a Northern cotton planter who, after various failures 
and discouragements, is now carrying on his planta- 
tion with good success. 

A NEw subscription edition of George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” in two imperial octavo volumes, with 
illustrations drawn by Sir Frederick Leighton, the 
President of the Royal Academy, is to be issued this 
month by Smith, Elder & Co., London. The edition 
will be limited to one thousand copies, each copy 
being numbered. 

Tue “Life of Abraham Lincoln,” upon which 
Colonel Nicolay and Colonel Hay have for some 
time been engaged at Washington, is progressing 
steadily, and is expected to be finished during the 





coming year. The work will be ample in size and 
doubtless exhaustive of the subject. 

Amone recent works on the life, character, and 
genius of Poe, are Mr. Stedman’s excellent ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner” essay, issued in book form by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.; the two volumes by Mr. Ingram, Poe’s 
English champion and admirer, published by Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin; and a memoir by R. H. Stod- 
dard, accompanying the new edition of Poe’s works, 
published by W. J. Widdleton. 

AUERBACH’s new novel “ Brigitta,” which is said 
to be the most interesting story that author has 
written for a long time, and “The Wellfields,” a 
novel by the author of “ The First Violin,” will both 
be published at once by Henry Holt & Co. in their 
Leisure Hour Series. They will also publish “ Ger- 
man Thought,” from the Seven Years’ War to 
Goethe’s Death, by Karl Hillebrand. 


“ScRIBNER’s MonTHLY” is to appear in a new 
cover with the November number, which com- 
mences its eleventh year. This magazine is so 
nearly perfect in execution that it is a great pity it 
should be rolled up when sent to subscribers—a 
treatment from which the beautiful pages never quite 
recover. The request to writers to “always send 
MSS. in a flat package” contains a hint which 
applies even more forcibly to printed than to written 
matter. 

TueE Fall publications of Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
will include a new volume by Professor Swing 
entitled “Club Essays,” a series of short papers on 
various topics, some of which have been read before 
the Chicago Literary Club (to whom the book is 
dedicated), and others added to complete the volume; 
“Familiar Talks on English Literature,” by Abby 
Sage Richardson; a “ Life of Beethoven,” translated 
from the German of Louis Nohl by Mr. J. J. Lalor, 
and uniform with the “ Life of Mozart” in the series 
of Musical Biographies; and ‘‘ Music-Study in Ger- 
many,” by Miss Amy Fay, the well-known pianiste. 

Tue new illuminated edition of Tennyson’s 
“Dream of Fair Women,” to be published by James 
R. Osgood & Co. as a holiday book, is nearly ready. 
The price of the work is five dollars—not four dol- 
lars, as was stated in the firm’s advertisement in last 
month’s Diat. A large invoice of these books offer- 
ed at the recent New York trade sale sold readily at 
the regular price, without abatement; and a similar 
compliment was paid to Winter’s Poems and Trip 
to England, to James Freeman Clarke’s “Self-Cul- 
ture,” and to the Illustrated Family Editions of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Tennyson, all published by 
this firm, as well as to their new edition (forthcom- 
ing) of Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art, with 
its seventy-five delicate copper-plate engravings. 


Ranp, McNatxy & Co., of Chicago, announce the 
publication by them of a “ Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, Political Information, etc.,” to be edited by 
Mr. John J. Lalor. The work is intended to cover 
the whole field of politics in the higher sense of the 
word—political economy, the political history of the 
United States, and the history of all great political 
questions that have arisen here. The articles will be 
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contributed to the Cyclopedia by the best writers of 
Europe and America, and each article will be signed 
by the writer of it. The French and the Germans 
have long had similar cyclopedias; but this is the 
first attempt to give such a one to the American and 
English reading public. The work will be publish- 
ed in three large volumes uniform with the New 
American Cyclopedia, and cost $7.50 per volume. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 


CELIA THAXTER, the poetess, has gone abroad for 
the winter. 

M. Lirrre, the author of the great French Dic- 
tionary, is nearly eighty years of age. 

PARKE GopwIn is engaged upon a memoir of his 
father-in-law, William Cullen Bryant. 

Mr. SwinBurRneE has a critical article on “A 
Century of English Poetry” in the ‘Fortnightly 
Review ” for October. 

Keats’s sister, Madame Llaiios of Madrid, has 
been granted a pension of eighty pounds a year by 
the British Government. 

Tuomas Hucues, of England, will be given a 
banquet by the Chicago Literary Club on the occa- 
sion of his visit to this city. 

M. D. Conway, now on a visit to this country, will 
deliver several lectures in New York, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, before his return to England. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





(he feoing List includes all New Books, American and 
nglish, received during the month of September by 
Messrs. JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 





HISTORY. 


History of the English People. 
Vol. IV., completing the work. 
vol., $2.50. 

The Same. 4 vols. 
New York. $26.00. 

“Mr. Green has done a work which probably no one but 
himeelf could have done. He has read and assimilated the 
results of all the labors of students during the last half 
century in the field of English history, and has given them 
a fresh meaning by his own independent study.”"—Hxam- 
iner, London. 

The Constitutional History of England In Iis Origin 
and Development. By William Stubbs, D.D., Hon. LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. Library Edition. Macmillan & Co., London 
and New York. $12.00. 

Italy and Her Invaders—376-476. 

A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

York. 

A Short History of India, and of the Frontier States of 
Afghanistan, _~ and Burma. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
12mo. pp. 774. Macmillan & Co., London and N.Y. $3.50. 

Rise of the Macedonian Empire. By A. M. Curteis, M. A. 
16mo. PP. 2A. on of Ancient History.” Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

History of the Waldenses. By Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
16mo. pp. 212. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. $1.25. 
Histories of Cyrus the Great and Alexander the Great. 
By Jacob Abbott. With revision and an appendix by 
Lyman Abbott. Chautauqua edition. 16mo. Harper & 


By John R. Green. 8vo. 
Harper & Bros. Per 


8vo. Macmillan & Co., London and 


By Thomas Hodgkin, 
Macmillan & Co., London and New 


Bros. $1.00. 
A Short History of the Norman rs of England. 
By Edward Freeman, 1).C.L., Li.D. 16mo, pp. 156, 


Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 60 cents, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Winfield Scott Hancock. Personal, Mili 
and Political. By Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., and Frank H. 
Norton. 12mo, pp. 398. Portrait and Illustrations. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 





Byron. By John Nichol. 12mo, iP; 212, 
of Letters.’ Edited by John Morley, 
‘ - 

Theodore Parker. A ogeet _— 
12mo. pp. 588. New Edition. P 


TRAVEL. 


Portugal; Old and New. By Oswald Crawfurd. 8vo. pp- 
386, Illustrated, G, P. Putnam's Sons, $3.50, 

“Tt is quite possible that there may be other English 
residents who know Portugal and the Portuguese as well as 
Mr. Crawfurd, but it is certain that no Englishman has 
written more interesting books on the country.”"—Satur- 
urday Review. 

Our Australian Cousins. By James Inglis (“Maori”). 
8vo. pp. 466. Macmillan & Co., Londonand N.Y, $3.50. 

Holidays in Home Counties. By E. Walford, M.A, 12mo. 
pp. 272, Illustrated, London. $2.00, 

Holiday Rambles. In Ordin Places. 12mo. pp. 332. 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York. $1.75. 

London in 1880, Illustrated with Bird’s-Eye Views of the 
Principal Streets. Alse its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 
By Herbert Fry. 12mo. pp. 324. Paper. London. 40cts. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Four Centuries of English Letters. Selections from the 

correspondence of one hundred and fifty writers from the 

riod of the Paston letters. Edited by W. Baptiste 
oones. 12mo. pp. 573. Harper & Bros, $2.00. 

“Tn such an anthology we can not only enjoy the com- 
pany of wits and scholars, and study the display of char- 
acter, but we can trace the progress of literary style and 
the revolutions of society. * t contains a 
delightful variety of treasures.”"—New York Tribune, 

“A book that Chesterfield would, we think, have in- 
cluded among his ideal books for spare half-hours.”"—Pali 
Mall Gazette, London. 

Gleanings from a Literary Life--1838-1880. By Fran- 
cis Bowen, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 513. Chas, Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 

“The volume will appeal to those who appreciate a broad 
and thoughtful treatment of living — and who en- 
joy converse upon high themes with a mind trained in 
[nae mn e thinking and accurate expression.”’—Pub- 

ishers* Notice. 

Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas. An Historical Sur- 
hi From the German of Dr, Karl Hase, 12mo. pp. 

73. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $3.00. 

German Thought. From the Seven Years’ War to Goethe’s 
Death. By Karl Hillebrand, 12mo. pp. 298. H. Holt & 
Co, $1.7, 

Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Rendered into English 
prose, with an introductory essay, By A. Lang, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 200. Macmillan & Co., London and N.Y. $1.75. 

Greek Mythology Systematized. By S.A. Scull. 12mo, 
pp. 397. Porter & Coates, $1.50. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. Being the Euthyphron, 
Apology: Crito and Phedo of Plato. Translated into 
Englis' by F.J.Church. 12mo. pp. 190. Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. $1.50. 

Penciled Fly-Leaves. Essays in Town and Country. By 
J.J. Piatt. 16mo. pp.200. Robert Clarke & Co, $1.00. 

Essays. Theological and Literary. By Richard H. Hutton, 
M. . Second edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York, $6.00. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis J. Heath. 12mo, pp. 446. 
Colored illustrations. London, $4.50. 

Complete Works of Washi m Irving. 
12mo, “Spuyten Duyvil Edition.” 

Sons. $20.00. 

Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 6 vols. 16 
mo, Illustrated. “Globe Edition.” Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $10.00, 

God’s Acre Beautiful, or the Cemeteries of the Future. By 
W. Robinson, F. L.S. 8vo. pp. 128. Illustrated. Scrib- 
ner & Welford. $2.50. 

hold iends. For Every Season. New Edition. 
12mo. pp. 320. Gilt Edges. J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 

Good Company. For Every Day inthe Year. New Edition. 
12mo, pp. 229. Gilt Edges. J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 

Favorite Authors. A Companion-Book of Prose and Poetry. 
New Edition. 12mo. pp.300. Gilt Edges. J.R. Osgood 
& Co. $2.00. 

The above three volumes in point of matter make them 
desirable at any time, and their neat and tasteful binding 
fits them as appropriate gift books, 

Tra dentali in New England, A History. By0O. 
B. Frothingham. 12mo. pp. 3%. New dition. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

Culture, Behavior, Beauty, Books, Art, Eloquence, Power, 
Wealth, Illusions. By W. Emerson. 0. pp. 107, 
“ Modern Classics.” Houghton, Miffiin & Co. cents, 


“ English Men 
Harper & Bros. 


O. B, Frothingham, 
itnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


12 vols. 
G. P, Putnam's 
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Favorite Poems. 


Sve W. Longfellow ip 1? Miles 8 
ustrated. “ Mod- 
Classics.’ 


Houghton, oe niin & & Co, 7% cents. 
The Tent on the ot Favorite Poems, By 


- 5 


J. G. Whittier. 32mo. pp. 9%. lhieetrated. “ Modern 
Classics." Houghton, Miflin & Co. 75 cents. 
reppin 


ee Ag) gfellow. 16mo. pp. 61. 
“ae ion ton, M min at on $1.00. 
“ How free from art these ms seem, Te 9 of what 
consummate art are they the tokens.""—Literary World. 
New and Old. A Volume of Verse. By John A. hmm <M 
12mo. pp. 48. J. R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 
Iron Gate, and Other Poems. Oliver Wendell 
yg 12mo. pp.8%. Portrait. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


oP oo A lament a se oughton “Mimin ace. 
: ART. 


ar. 4 ay Art and Archzo - By Charles T. Newton. 
c cB. vo. PP 42. Macmillan & Co,, London and New 
A Hand-Book to the Public Picture Galleries of Europe. 
With a brief sketch of the - ay s o Ly schools of 
as from the 13th cen 7. L ty te Thompson. 12 
$e. 440. Illustrated. acmillan & Co., London and 
New . 


Amateur Potte lass Painter. With Direc- 
tions for Sean, naeing, Burnishing, Bronzing and 
Ground- ato. cock. 8vo. pp. 198. Illus- 


A Series of — val my Sketches L Charles Dickens. 


Bein ity we GN Drawi pty Se Barnard. 
lio. Cassell, Petter, Galpin * 

The satnee Aste Porcelain-Painting, Wood Cer Sten- 
cilling, ling, Mosaic ey a a Charles land. 
12mc, _ Macmill Co., London a New 
York. cents. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Methods of Teaching. A Hand-Book of Princi Direc- 
tioms and Workin odels for Common- Teachers. 
By John Swett. oO. pp. 396. ¥ qh & Bros. $1.2. 

A New School Pe one itt R. J om, J pa — 
M. D. 12mo. ad, Doers 


$1.50. 

Hints a ome Perkine, C. Ham CD, aa eemer, M, F. Sweet- 
ser, F 1 W. Mabie, E. &. Hale, 
Jos. PAW Beecher ‘Tyman Abbott. —, 

with an eduction, thon of Abbott. Including a 

- Revised Eat = en for Libraries,” By By 


Putnam. . P. Putnam's 
Boerd, 7% cents; Cloth, doth, $10. 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
The War Ships and Navies of the World. A complete and 
concise descri 


— of sy motive ers and the 
armaments of the modern war P of the Navies of 


the world; Naval Artill “Marine 
and Boats. By Chief Mezinesr dW. 
ing. Sve. pp. Illustrated. A. Williams & Co. $7.00. 


A Series of American Games of War, based upon 
afar, ty ~ 5 and designed for the assistance both 


whole of Tactics, Grand Tactics, Strategy, tary 
History, the Various Operations of War, etc. Illus- 
trated with numerous . By Charles A. L. Totten, 
iaeas. SU. G. Ast. Vol. L., Text; . IL, Plates, ete. D. 


Guialies of Game tam to Russia. By F. V. Greene. 
12mo. pp. 336. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


LAW. 
International Law. py yam 5 Bell, A. 8vo, a BP 
743. me ne ag eg New York. $5.25. 


The Liberty of the Press, Speech and Public Worship. 
Being coms montarios os the berty of the sahject end the 
wes ngland. Patterson, io. PP 
568. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. $4.00. 


FICTION. 


— without Straw. By the author of “A Fool's Er- 
12mo. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 
ee Without Straw’ is a romance of races, as ‘A 
Fool's Errand * is a romance of hi . While in vigorous 
contrast, yet in a certain sense one is the complement to 
the other. The author now fills out with a master hand 





The 2. . Aldrich. 12mo. 
324. Houghton Mimin & Go. $1 50. - 


“Exquisitely graceful and witty » thorou 
ont 4 ng of Mr Al Ald: 


The Grandissimes. A # of Creole tg :~ George W. 
Cable. 12mo. pp. di Shc ribner’s ‘Sone 
“A fascinating book. * * Acharming novel, 
to be read carefully, and ae to afford pleasure in the 
collion “_Chicago Tribune. 

White Wines, 2 A_Yachtin Sy: By Wm. Black. 
12mo. pp. 362. tachting Be & Bros. $1.25. 

“Mr. Black is doing these aon wha: Thackeray and 
ickens, Lytton and eld did for an earlier con- 
tompennny period.”"—Boston Traveller. 

The Mudfog Papers, etc. By, Charles Dickens. Now first 
collected. —, pp. 249. “Leisure Hour Series.” H, 
Holt & Co. $1.00 

The Wellfields. By Jesse Fothergill. 16mo. pp. 428. 

“ Leisure Hour Series.” H. Holt & Co. $ 

The End of a Coil. By Miss Warner, author of “The we 
Wide World.” 12mo. “BP. 70. Robert Carter & Bros. $1.75. 

Lost we a Woman. es Flemin 1%mo. 

456. G. W. Carleton a Co. oy ibe. a - 

Albine; or, The Abbe’s Temptation. From the French 
of Emile Zola. Square i6m Ms Nae T. B. Peterson & 
enue Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 


or, Ca Rise and oD ed of His Excell = 
gene Hou From the French < Emile Zola. 
Pp. 2 . B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, 75c.; cloth, $1.28. 


lers of Paris. From the French of Adolph 
‘Pelot. 6mo. pp. 364. T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, 
7% cents; cloth, og 3 


The Foresters. . aR ye fee. Paper. “Apple- 
ton’s Handy - Volume 
Rose ogo A ao of ya on ‘or! Toler King. 16mo. 
pp. 173. $1.00. 
NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


White Wings. By Wm. Black. 10 cents. 

Cast up by the Sea. By SirSamuel W. Baker. 15 cents. 
The Mudfog Papers. By Charlies Dickens. 10 cents. 
Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. Edwards. 15 cents. 


Memoir of Rev. Sidney Smith. By his daughter, Lady 
Holland. 15 cents. 


Justasilam. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 15 cents. 


JUVENILE. 
Zz Journeys in Classic Lands Tommy To! s 
"tel to Mo ghar sda h Butterworth. x * 4to. 


Me, =e a with Pi riehiy ig iminated bo can H anton, 
an um cover, Hou, m, 
Mimin & Co. . 
“The little oles s all know the Bodley books and net 
inthem. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller for children, 
a miracle-worker in the matter of awakened interest." —N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


A 5d etowmte. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo. pp. 
ustrated. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
— po so many we pety so te 
interest and amuse young le ew book _ 
his will not fail of a h weloomne. i Publishers 


The Worst Boy in Town. By the author of “‘ Helen's 
Babies.” 16mo. pp. 214. G. P, Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

The book is dedicated “to bad and to the fine 

old Ley nah who once were cal’ yyy ° boys,” and the 

worst boy in town, whose nam be sure of 

something practical as well as. as interes ng and full of heart 

from \ eethor of “Helen's Babies * and the “ Jericho 


, aa + 6 vols. 16mo. Illustrated, 
My Sante Fe ere ween 


ee 4 ~-¥} - Library. 6 vols. 16mo, Illustrated. E. 
itton 
Little Folks in Et and Fur, and Others in Neither. 


By Olive T. Miller, 4to. Cloth. Tilustrated. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 


"s. By Olive T. Miller. 
Qeeilastrated by TC. Beard. "E. P. Dutton & Co — 
My aio Matted. Rats estase 9 By i shoo ce =. 


ution, 2 Pictures and yet and Old. 4to. 
inwtrated. E. P. Dutton & $1.25 25; cloth, $2. 


The Favorite Picture Book and Nursery Com 7, 
by Sit Sohn Cibert,Landseer a Folio. Cloth. Il ed 
+ faa ohn Gilbert, Landseer and others. E. P. Du 
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Book. Folio. Cloth. 
tledge & Sons. $2.00. 
Rony or, A Wallet of Wonders. B: 
ox, 16mo. wy Pee by Kate 


Tilus- 


Kathleen 
reenaway. 


Little Buttercup’s Picture 
trated. Geo. Rontledge & 


E. P. Dutton & Co 
Bible Steps for Little Pi ms. 


igri Stories from the Old 
and New a. 4to. Cloth. - Dodd, 


Illustrated 
Mead & Co. $1.50 
Aboard the Marvis, By Richard Markham. 4to. [llumin- 
ated Boards. ustrated. mane oo ~9 ~ . 3 


Half-Hours e.. the Early Ex 
4to. Boards. ope Cassell, Petter, T Galpin & Go. es 
The Two Gray Girls and Their Op te Neighbors. 
By_ Ellen Baile. With illustrations by Kate Greenaway 
35, ers, 4to, Boards. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
eer Sey A ma e for the young. New and enlarged 
— $135. poe ti ustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
o. 


The Bird and Insect’s Post-Office. By Robert Bloom- 
field. 4to. Boards. Illustrated. E. P. Dalton & Co. $1.25. 


The Nursery for Yo: t Readers. 1880. 12mo. Boards. 
Tilustra‘ Hall & iting. $1.25. 

My First Story Book. By Mrs.E.1. Tupper. 4to. Cloth. 
Illustrated. T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00. 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book fer 1880. 4to. Boards. 
Illustrated. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.00. 

Hymns in Prose for Children. By Mrs. Barbauld. 18mo. 
* Cloth, Illustrated. T. Nelson & Sons. 75 cents 


Sunny Days for Little P. Y1¥ 4to. Boards, Illustrated. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 7 cents 

Children’s Happy Hours. 4to. Boards. Illustrated. Cas- 
sell, Petter, Gaipin & Co. 75 centa, 

Little Chubbie’s Every-Day Com: 
trated, Boards. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

= 2 After Picture. 4to. Boards. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

cents 

——— Print for Little Readers. 4to. Boards. Illustrated. 

Lothrop & Co. 50 cents. 

Write Your Own Stories. Thirty pictures for prize stories, 
with blank leaves to one See them on. . = prizes see back 
of cover of book.) 4to. throp & Co. Shc. 

Nursery Tiles, The Boys’ ona Ott Girls’ Puiatiog Book. Boards, 
D. Lothrop & Co. 50 cents 

A Book for Blindman’s Holiday. 4to. Boards. Illus- 

trated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 580 cents 

School’s oan. 4to. Boards. Tlustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

cents. 

Our Baby’s Easy Book. Little Lessons and Stories for 

Little Folke. 4to. Boards. Illustrated. Estes & Lauriat. 


35 cents. 
RELIGION. 


Observations Concerning the Scripture Cconom 
the Trinity A Covenant of the Redemption. By J — 
Edwards. h an Introduction and Appendix. By 
C. Smyth. = pp. 97. Chas. Sc ere Sens. POO. 

The Lm ae of China. Confucianism and Taoism de- 
ecribed and compared with a: By James 
Legge. 12mo. pp. 310. $2.40. 

The Parables of Our Lord. Saeneed in View of Their 
Relation tc Each Other. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 
12mo. pp. 443. Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York. #00. 


The Logic of Christian Evidence. gi 50. G. F. Wright. 
16mo. pp. 312. Warren F. Draper. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. Senene by Mur- 
doch. 3vols.inone. 8vo. Robert Carter & Bros. $3.00. 

The Christian in His Relation to the 7, the 
world and the Family. By Daniel Moore, M. t6mo. 
pp. 115. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. "vente 


SCIENCE—HYGIENE. 


Observations ons the Construction of Healthy Dwell- 
ings, namely, Houses, ——e Berra, Asylums, etc. 
By Douglas Galton. 


8vo. a Macmil & Co., 
London and New York, 


The Art of Prolonging 3 From the German of Chrise- 
topher W. Hufeland. Edited by Erasmus — M.D. 
12mo. pp. 298. Lindsay & Blakiston. $1.00. 

The Skin. In Health and Disease. By L. D. Bulkle M.D. 


18mo. pp. 148. “American Health Primers.” ley 
Blakiston. 50 cents. 
School and Industrial Hygiene. Et D. F. ote => 
one. pp. = oo Presley 
Blakiston. 
Water H. Balfour Browne. 12mo. . 104, 
REE entisehn and New York. $1.00. - 


mr 4. sendy. 


AT Balto M Balfour, MA. COE RS. Sole, Be. VA, 


Ga: Lentve ent Row Vouk. $4.50. 





and Stars. A book for ners. es 
fherne. "Ione. pp. 900. Mlustrated” “Robert Carter & 
Bros, $1.50. 

MEDICAL. 
A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine. ope use of 


Students and Practitioners, By Roberts low, M.A., 
Po oe Y os pp. 853. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $5.00; 


oe tal Research on the Physiological Action 
on ‘> Secretion of Bile. By Wm. Rutherford, 
. 8vo. pp. 173. Edinb 


someat Education and Practice in all Parts of the 
World. By H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. 8vo. pp. 209. Presley 
Blakiston. $3.00, 

On Slight sens Po Nature and Treatment. By 
Lionel 8. Beall, M.B, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 224. Presley Bia. 
kiston. $1.75. 

What to do First in Accidents or Poisoning. By C. W. 
Dulles, M.D. 16mo. pp. 64. Presley Blakiston, 50 cts. 





[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by JANSEN, McCuiuRe & Co., Chicago.] 








Sixteenth Year, 1880—81. 


THE NATION. 


Founded in 1865 by the present management. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


The Week. Brief comments on the most important current 
events at home and abroad. 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and mod- 
erate discussion of the political and social questions of the 
day, without party bias or subserviency. 


pot S . From all quarters of the globe 
by intelligent pe ee observers. 


Corres: . Letters to the Editor on every 

subject germane to the scope of the paper. paren 

Notés. Short paragraphs chiefly on literary, entific, 
musical, and dramatic top ics. 

Reviews of Books. By the ablest writers and scholars of 
both hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and 
works of art. 


COMMENTS OF THE EUROPEAN PRESS. 
“Tue NATION represents the best section of American poli- 
tics and society.”—London Daily News. 
“The best American weekly.""—Spectator. 


“Tue Nation is probabl Bee most uot te et and 
unprejudiced journal in the 
“A r in every respect pone to the best English jour- 
nals. Saturday Review 
“Not only "he bent American, but one of the best critical 
and —, weekly journals of Tecent times, and as yet with- 
= 4 any 0’ -— Fe eg "— Bi us’s “ Conversa- 
st Eestton," tere, rticie on Newspapers and x 


Tue Nation is published every Thursday. Subscription 
$5.20 per annum, poetpaid. Sample copy sent on ——— oa 


Address THE PUBLISHER, 
5 Beekman St. (P. O. Box 95), New York. 


CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


CENTRAL Music HALL. 


NATURAL METHOD. 


—_——_ 











Henry Cohn, - ~- _ Director. 


Circulars at Jansen, McClurg & Co.'s. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GRANDISSIMES. A od of Creole Life. 
By George W. Cable, author of “ Old Creole Days.” 
1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth. $1.50. 


ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA. By Lieut. F. V. Greene, 
U.S. A., late Military Attaché of the United States 
Legation at St. Petersburg, and author of “The 
Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 
1877-78.” 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


GLEANINGS FROM A LITERARY LIFE. By 
Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard University. 1 
vol. 8vo, $3. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE SCRIP- 
ture (conomy of the Trinity and Covenant of 
Redemption. | Jonathan Bawards. With an 
Introduction and Appendix by Professor Egbert C. 
Smyth, D. D., of Andover Theological Seminary. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton, author of “ Rudder Range.” Illustrated. 1 vol. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


THE RISE OF THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 
A new volume in the “ Epochs of Ancient History.” 
By A. M. Curteis, M.A. 1 vol. 16mo, with maps 
and plans, $1. 

IN OCTOBER. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES HODGE, D.D., LL.D. 
By his son, A. A. Hodge, D.D. With two steel 
portraits. 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD. Part 
II. The Great Navigators. By Jules Verne. Very 
Sully illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, $3.50. 


THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTA- 
ment. With historical introductions, a revised 
translation, and notes critical and explanatory. 
By Rev. E. C. Bissell, D.D. (The final volume of 
Lange's Commentary.) 1 vol. royal 8vo, $5 


THE FAIRPORT NINE. By Noah Brooks, author 
of “The Boy Emigrant.” 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Josiah 
P. Cooke, of Harvard University. new edition, 
with additions. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR. Being Sir Thomas 
Malory’s History of King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Sidney Lanier. 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, with 12 
illustrations by Alfred Kappes, $3. 


THE POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
Testament. Volume II. John. By Prof. Wm. 
Milligan and Prof. Wm. F. Moulton, D.D. The 
Acts. By J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
and Canon Donald Spence. 1 vol. 8vo, very fully 
illustrated, extra cloth, $6. 


TROY. Its Legend, History and Literature, with 
a Sketch of the Topography of the Troad in the 
light of recent investigation. By 8S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin. 1 vol. 12mo (HZpochs of Ancient History 
Series), $1. 

These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New Yor«k. 





FINE STATIONERY 
“FOR LADIES. 


Comprising a finer and more complete assortment 
of English and French papers and envelopes, in all 
the choicest and latest styles, than can be found else- 


where in the West. 


WEDDING CARDS, 
PARTY INVITATIONS, 


Designed and engraved in the most artistic manner. 


Correspondence invited, and samples of Invitations 
sent on application. 


JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO., 
117 & 119 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





PxotocRaPH [ LBUMSs. 


We invite particular attention to our superb line of 
imported Albums, being the most complete and ele- 
gant assortment ever offered, comprising all the latest 


styles of the European markets. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


In new styles, and in every variety of binding. 
The line includes designs of Flowers and Scenery, 
Hand Painting, Miniature Pictures, Silk Linings, 
etc. 


POCKET BOOKS. 


Our recent importation of Fine Pocket Books are 
the most attractive ever manufactured ; their special 
merit is strength and durability, while the workman- 


ship cannot be surpassed. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
General Stationers and Booksellers, 


117 & 119 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDI. 
cine, for the Use of Students and Practitioners. 
By Roberts Bartholow, M.A.¢M.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica and General Therapeutics 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 
In one volume, 8vo, 853 pages. Cloth, $5; sheep, $6. 


The same qualities and characteristics which have rendered 
the author's “Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics” 
so acceptable are equally manifest in this. It is clear, con- 
den and accurate. The whole work is brought up on a 
level with, and incorporates, the latest acquisitions of medical 
science, and may be depended on to con the most recent 
information up to the date of publication. 


II. 


THE FORESTERS. A Novel. By Berthold Auer- 
bach, author of “On the Heights.” Appletons’ 
‘*New Handy-Volume Series.” 18mo. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“The plot of this novel is slight, but skilfully told, the 
characters well emphasized and graphically depicted. The 
action passes among rather a higher section of society than is 
usually chosen by Auerbach, and notably among the foresters, 
officials of the Public Forest Department—that ly of whose 
learning and — in preserving her forests Germany 
may be justly proud. It is readable as well as instructive. 
and possesses the further merit, rare in a German novel, of 
brevity.”—London Atheneum. 


Ill. 


STRATEGOS. A Series of American Games of 
War, based upon —— Principles, and designed 
for the Assistance both of Beginners and Advanced 
Students in Prosecuting the whole Study of Tactics, 
Grand Tactics, Strategy, Military History, and the 
Various Operations of War. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Diagrams. To which is appended a Col- 
lection of Studies upon Military Statistics as 
applied to War on Field or Map. By Charles A. 
L. Totten, First Lieutenant, Fourth United States 
Artillery. In two vols. Vol. I., Text and Appen- 
dices; Vol. II., Plates, Tables, and Statistics. 
Cloth. Price, $3. 


IV. 

COOPER’S 
“LEATHER STOCKING” TALES 
AND “SEA TALES.” 

New and remarkably Cheap Editions. 


THE LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Complete in one volume, 8vo. 
With Illustrations by F. O.C. Darley. In cloth, 
with gilt side and back. Price, $2. 


THE SEA TALES. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Com- 
plete in one volume, 8vo, With Illustrations by 
F. O. C. Darley. Cloth, with gilt side and back. 
Price, $2. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 








ROBERTS BROTHERS. 


MISS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


JACK AND JILL. A Village Story. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. 


“Jack and Jill” is decidedly the best story she has 
written, hardly excepting that first book which led 
her in triumph into the very heart of American and 
English home-life. Indeed it closely resembles “ Lit- 
tle Women” in spirit, though it has a wider scope in 
action and treatment. 

Girls and boys will be glad to know that the village 
referred to is Concord, and among the illustrations 
will be found views of the Concord school-house, 
Concord River, etc. The book is uniform with “ Lit- 
tle Women,” “ An Old-fashioned Girl,” Little Men,” 
and the other books by Miss Alcott. Price, $1.50. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. have nearly ready a superb 
edition of the famous “ LitrLE WoMeEn,” with 200 
illustrations, including a life-like portrait of Miss 
Alcott,—the first ever made for any of her books,— 
and a view of the home of the Little Women in Con- 
cord. This will be the gift-book for the whole family. 
Wait for it. 


EDWIN ARNOLD’s POEMS. Including “The 
Indian Song of Songs,” which occupies nearly one- 
half of the book, and of which the London Stand- 
ard says: 


“The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern lux- 
uriousness and sensuousness; the air seems laden 
with the spicy odors of the tropics, and the verse has 
a richness and a melody sufficient to captivate the 
senses of the dullest.” 

The volume is uniform with Mr. Arnold’s “ Light 
of Asia,” and he has written a preface for this author- 
ized American edition. Price, $1. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. By the 
author of the “Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County,” and ‘‘The Amateur 
Poacher.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A new book by this entertaining writer about out- 
— country life cannot fail to be warmly wel- 
comed, 


VOYAGE ALONE IN THE YAWL ROB ROY. 
By John Macgregor. Fully illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


This volume, which is a new and cheaper edition, 
is uniform with the same author’s “A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” and “The Rob Roy 
on the Baltic.” 


NEW BED-TIME STORIES. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. With illustrations by Addie Ledyard. 
One handsome square 16mo volume, bound in 
cloth, black-and-gilt lettered. Price, $1.25. 

This is a companion volume to “ Bed-time Stories” 
and “ More Bed-time Stories,” by the same author— 
two books which have had an immense popularity 
with readers. 


Our books are sold by all book-sellers, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of the advertised 
prices. 

ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 
299 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NEW EDITIONS 


OF 


IRVINGS WORKS. 


UNABRIDGED, AND WITH THE AUTHOR'S LATEST 
REVISIONS. THE CHEAPEST FORM IN 
WHICH IRVING HAS EVER 
BEEN ISSUED. 





THE 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL EDITION. 


With the author’s final additions and revisions, 
complete in twelve volumes large 12mo, handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, and put up in a neat box. 


Now ready a new edition of Invina’s ComPLETE 
Works, in twelve volumes. Price for the set, $20.00. 
Orders will be received for complete sets only. No 
separate volumes will be sold. 


The Spuyten Duyvil Edition is carefully printed 
on laid tinted paper, and is tastefully bound in extra 
cloth. Each volume contains about 900 pages of 
letter-press and a handsome frontispiece. 


This is the cheapest form in which Irving’s writ- 
ings have ever appeared, and the handsomest edition 
yet printed. 





GEOFFREY CRAYON EDITION. 


Beautifully printed in octavo, on superfine laid 
paper, from entirely new electrotype plates; each 
volume will be fully illustrated as far as its subject 
renders illustration appropriate. 


It is proposed to issue this edition in volumes ap- 
pearing about once a month. Orders will be received 
only for the entire set, to be completed in 27 volumes, 
at the price per volume (to those who subscribe in 
advance) of $2.50 for cloth binding; $4.50 for half 
calf; $5.50 for % crushed Levant Morocco. 


Orders received by Jansen, McCiure & Co., by 
all dealers, and by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New Yor«. 





MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM’S 


MALF*CENTURY. 


Paces 363. Price, $1.50. 





12m0. CLOTH. 





The New York Tribune says: 


“Mrs. Swisshelm has lost none of that martial tem 
pendence of thought and force of speech which m 
80 many years a national celebrity. As she records her memo- 
ries of stirring conflicts, the old fires blaze brightly. * * * 
Rarely is a volume of reminiscences com with so much 
yaad of feeling as this earnest lady brings to her medita- 

ons.” 


r, inde- 
le her for 


The New York Times says: 


“There never can be anything more =) than an au- 
bm hy, if there be literary ability about it; and Mrs. 
Swisshelm’s life as written by herself is so cleverly done that 
one is impressed at once with its reality. Mrs. Swissheim has 
shown in her life that she combines the tenderness of her sex 
with a great deal of the iron will of a headstrong man. * * * 
Certain —chapters of the book—glow with that romantic 
warmth which novelists attempt and make such miserable 
failures over,—truth is so much stranger than fiction.” 


Dr. H. W. Thomas, in the Chicago Times says: 

“Once beginning, you cannot well stop until the last line is 
reached. * * * Aside from the style, which in directness 
and perspicuity and plain good sense is peculiarly the author’s 
own, the work possesses all the charm of a novel and the 
value of a history.” 


The Independent says: 


“We wish every woman or girl who sees The Independent 
might read the volume now within their reach, called “‘ Half a 
Century.’” 


An edition of this remarkable book, published by the an- 
thoress herself, was sold so — that it ran out of print in 
three weeks. It has now been placed in our hands. A new 
and improved edition is now ly, and will be found for sale 
by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt 
of price ($1.50) by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McOLURG & CO., 
117 & 119 State St., Cutcaco. 


A Famous Victory. 


“It abounds in lively dial terms, graphic 
scenes and —— which show excellent observation 
and a rare power of expression.”—Hartford Courant. 


A Famous Victory. 


“*It is written with much trath to nature, and its sh hite 
at certain weaknesses of the National character are effective 
in no small degree.""—Bosion Literary World. 


A Famous Victory. 


“ Of the author's style it is scarcely possible to speak too 
highly. It is brilliant and attractive to a de that would 
ract attention to the book if the story it tells were far less 


interesting than it is.”—Detroit Free Press. 


A Famous Victory. 


This caustic political novel is curious as well as caustic. 
Stalwart Republicans see in it a perfect picture of the naughty 
and unprincipled Democrats; while the N. and U. Democrats 
are sure it portrays to the life the tricks and schemes of the 
doughty Stalwarts. The unfortunate Greenbacker don't think 
he gets very fair bey in the book; and the intractable Inde- 
= nt thanks he is not as other men are—neither a 
publican nor a Democrat. The book is thoroughly readable. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price ($1.25) 
by the publishers, . * sete 


e and witt 


JANSEN, McOLURG & OO. 
117 & 119 State St., Cuicaco. 








